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P REF ACE. 


HERE have been already two 
tranſlations of this hiſtory into 
Engliſh. The firſt, which is a very 
bad one, appeared in ſixteen hundred 
and ſeventy-five, the year after the 
publication of the original, and is now 


| out of print: beſides its being written 


in a very ſtiff unnatural ſtile the ſenſe 
of the author is miſtaken in above a 


hundred places. The other is by 
Croxal, and was never publiſhed ſe- 


parately, but is to be met with in one 


of the fix volumes of his novels. This 
laſt-mentioned tranſlation is not abſo- 


lutely bad; yet the ſenſe is miſtaken 
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in about a dozen places; and it is 
written in a ſtile too low : it is, 
however, unaffected, and in ſome 
parts not inelegant. I have more than 
once made uſe of his very words for 
ſeveral lines together ; for a tranſlator 
to avoid the expreſſions of a former 
verſion, where thoſe expreſſions are 
eaſter and better than any others that 
he can produce, is a ridiculous piece of 
vanity, By this childiſh affectation of 
avoiding the words of thoſe who have 
gone before them, our tranſlators have 
ſometimes given a great ſtiffneſs to 
their performances. 

The original of what I here offer 
the public is allowed to be one of the 
beſt narratives that ever yet appeared 

in 
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in the world. Voltaire ſeems to pre- 
fer it even to the works of Salluſt. 
No ſtory indeed can be told in a clearer 
or a more animated manner. The 
introduction too 1s admirable, and 


ſtrongly ſpeaks the man of ſenſe. 


For what remains, the Abbe de 


Saint Real is one of the moſt ſenſible 
and molt ſpirited of the French writers. 
He was, indeed, a native of Savoy; 
but I call m a French writer as hav- 
ing writt 3 in French, and as always 
ſpcaking of France, where he ſettled, 
as his own country. Ee bad great 


inf- it into he human mind: his 
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His ſenic lies in a ſmall compats, but 
without 


obiervauons are juſt and intereſtin 
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without obſcurity; and his ſtile, 
though there occurs now-and-then a 
provincial expreſſion not of the pureſt 
French, is eaſy and nervous. Upon 
the whole, France has produced but 
few writers that have more merit; and 
there is room to wonder that we have 
not his works in Engliſh, while we 
have tranſlations of numbers of authors 
of that nation greatly his inferiors. 

It will be needleſs to inform ſuch 
as have any acquaintance with the 
drama, that this conſpiracy is the ſub- 


ject of the tragedy of Venice Pre- 
ſervd. 


ſtile, 
len a 
zureſt 


Upon 
but 
3 and 
have 
le we 
athors 
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F all human enterprizes conſpiracies 


REPUBLIC or VENICE. 
() are the greateſt, Courage, con- 
duct, and fidelity, equally requiſite 


in all concerned, are qualities uncommon, 
even ſingly conſidered ; but it is extraordinary 
indeed to find them all united in the ſame 
perſon. As men often flatter themſelves with 
the idea of being beloved in a higher degree 
than they really are, eſpecially if they have 
endeavoured to gain that love, and are con- 
ſcious of deſerving it, ſome leaders of con- 
ſpiracies rely intirely on the affection of 
their aſlociates : but few friendſhips are 
ſtronger than the fear of death ; if this af- 
fection be violent, it perverts the judgment 
in every unexpected event; the neceſſary diſ- 
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cretion is wanting; moſt men when they 
paſſionately defire a thing being too apt to 
diſcover their wiſhes. 

Suppoſe a conſpirator endowed with ſuch 
underſtanding, that no indiſcretion is to be 
apprebended on his part, it will be obſerved 
he ſeldom engages himſelf ſo warmly in an 
enterprize as others: he knows too well the 
greatneſs and the probability of danger to 
which he is expoſed ; and the different plans 
he may purſue in order to diſengage him- 
ſelf: he ſees, in a word, that the advantages he 
may draw from the enterprize are doubtful, 
whilſt by diſcovering it to thoſe againſt whom 
it is formed his reward is certain. 

It muſt likewiſe be confidered that the 
abilities of men are, for the moſt part, the re- 
ſult of their experience, and that their reaſon- 
ings are ſeldom juſt in matters unpractiſed. 
Even the wileſc are ſuch as are indebted to 
their errors for the prudence they have ac- 
quired, and who have drawn from thoſe 
errors rules for their ſubſequent conduct. 


But, as no compariſon can be formed, whe- 
ther we conſider the danger or the difficulty, 
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between a conſpiracy and any other kind of 
enterprize, ſo, whatever experience a man may 
have in other things, it can ſupply him with 
no light which can enable him to form deduc- 
tions for his conduct in conſpiracies. To 
guard againſt capital errors in a conſpiracy, 
a man ſhould have been already engaged in 
one. But few people ever embark in a ſecond : 
For, where the firit ſucceeds, the advantages 
reſulting to the conſpirator ſecure him againſt 

the neceſſity of expoſing himſelf to a ſecond 
danger: if it miſcarry, he periſhes : or, if 
by chance he eſcape, he will hardly be brought 
to run the ſame riſk again. 

To theſe obſtacles muſt be added, that how 
much ſoever we may deteſt a tyrant, ſelf- love 
is ever ſtronger than our hatred of others: and it 
is not ſufficient that the conſpirators are faith- 
ful, unleſs each of them be likewiſe convinced 
of the fidelity of his aſſociates ; that a leader 
ought to have a ſerious regard to all the panick 
fears, and the moſt abſurd imaginations that 
may ſeize them, as well as to the moſt ſolid 
difficulties that may occur in the enterprize ; 
the firſt being, equally with the laſt, produc- 
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tive of ruin: that a word ſpoken on a forcign 
ſubject, or a geſture without deſign, may 
beget a ſuſpicion of treachery and precipitate 
the execution: as alſo that a cireumſtance of 
time or place, in itſelf of no conſequence, 
may yet occaſion much ſurprize and appre- 
henſion, merely as having been unforeſeen : 
that, ſuch is the nature of man, he fancies 
every one decyphers his heart, and he is apt 
to draw reaſons from whatever is ſaid or done 
in his preſence to ſuſpect that he is diſ- 
covered: he who is conſcious of guilt ap- 
plies every thing to himſelf, 


If the difficulties here mentioned are al- 
moſt inſuperable in deſigns formed againſt 
the life of a ſingle perſon, what idea muſt we 
form of thoſe which attack many at once ? 
which aim at the uſurpation of a town or 
a whole ſtate; and conſequently require 
more time to arrange, and greater numbers 
to execute ? 

Theſe conſiderations have ever made me 
look upon enterprizes of this kind as the 
moſt moral and inſtructive parts of hiſtory : 
and this is my inducement for publiſhing a 

con- 
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conſpiracy formed againſt the republic of 
Venice, about fifty-ſix years ago, by an 
ambaſſador of Spain then reſident in that city. 
I know not how far my judgment may 
have been ſeduced by my affection for the 
tubjet J have undertaken, but I muſt in- 
genuouſly acknowledge, that, in my appre- 
henfion, there never appeared more ſtriking 
examples of the importance of prudence in 
human tranſactions, as well as of the influ- 
ence of chance; the extent and limits of the 
mind of man; its grandeſt elevations and 
molt concealed foibles ; the infinite circum- 
ſpection neceſſary in conducting others; with 
the difference between wiſdom and ſubtlety, 
between ability and fineſſe. If malice be 
never more odious than when it abuſes things 
the moſt excellent in themſelves, we cannot 
but conceive the utmoſt horror when we per- 
ceive, from this hiſtory, the nobleſt qualities 
employed for the moſt deteſtable ends. Thus, 
of old, a Grecian ſage obſerving a criminal, 
in the midſt of the moſt cruel torments, ſup- 
port a falſhood with amazing fortitude, could 
not help exclaiming, O wretch ! who thus 
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ec can't make ſo great a virtue ſubſetvient to 
« ſo baſe a purpoſe,” 


THE differences between Paul the fifth 
and the republic of Venice having been termi- 
nated, by the mediation of France, with the 
honour due to the Holy See and the repu- 
tation juſtly claimed by the Venetians, the 
Spaniards alone found therein any cauſe for 
complaint. As they had declared in favour 
of the Pope, and oftered to compel the Ve- 
netians to ſubmit by force of arms, they 
were irritated that he ſhould enter into a 
treaty with little or no regard to them, But 
having penetrated into the ſecret of the agree- 
ment, they found they had no reaſon to be 
diſſatisfied with his holineſs, and that the 
contempt which had been ſhewn them in 
this affair, proceeded wholly from the re- 
public. It was the ſenate, who wiſhed in 
ſome meaſure to exclude them from the 
mediation, urging that, after having dii- 
covered ſo great a partiality, the Spaniards 
could not be admitted as arbitrators. 

How great ſoever their reſentment was of 
this affront, they diſguiſed it during the life 
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Henry the fourth. This prince's obigga- 
tions to the Venetians were too well known: 
nor was the care he had taken of their in- 
tereſt, in their difference with the court of 
Rome, leſs known. But, his death having 
ſet the Spaniards at liberty, there was nothing 
wanting but a plauſible pretext. | 
In the territories of the houſe of Auſtria on 
the Adriatic, contiguous to thoſe of the Ve- 
netians, a band of pirates had eſtabliſhed 
themſelves, knoven by the name of Uſcocks. 
Theſe robbers, having committed numberleſs 
depredations on the ſubjects of the republic, 
were protected by the arch-duke, Ferdinand 
de Gratz, then ſovereign of that country, and 
afterwards emperor. the was himſelf a very 
pious prince; but his miniſters ſhared in the 
booty, and, being devoted to the court of 
Spain, they took this opportunity to revenge 
her on the Venetians, The emperor Matthias, 
moved by the juſt complaints of the Vene- 
tians, compoſed this difference at Vienna in 
the month of February 1612. But ſo ill was 
the agreement obſerved on the part of the 
arch-duke, that there was a neceſſity for com- 
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ing to an open war; in which he did not gain 
ſo great an advantage as the Spaniards had 
promiſed themſelves. The Venetians, by 
their prudent conduct, eaſily repaired the 
loſſes they had ſuſtained in ſome light en- 
gagements. Having at that time nothing to 
fear from the Turks, they were better able to 
ſupport this war than the arch-duke. This 
prince was prefied by the emperor to make a 
peace, on account of the grand ſeignior's 
threatening Hungary. It was likewiſe ne- 
ceſſary for him to lay up conſiderable ſums, to 
facilitate his election to the kingdom of Bo- 
hemia; which election was made ſoon after. 
The Spaniards would gladly have enabled 
him to continue the Far; but that in which 
they were at the ſame time engaged with 
Charles Emanuel, duke of Savoy, would by 
no means permit them to divide their forces. 
And, as that prince received large ſuccours 
in money from the republic, they were never 
able to diſunite him from it. 


The council of Spain was highly incenſed 
to find the Venetians every where making 
head againſt them. The mild and pacific 
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diſpoſition of Philip the Third, and of the 
duke of Lerma, his favourite, ſuggeſted to 
them no means of redreſs. But a miniſter 
of theirs, then refident in Italy, a man leſs 
cool and moderate, undertook to extricate 
them. 

This was Don Alphonſo de la Cueva, 
marquis of Bedamar, ambaſſador in ordinary at 
Venice, one of the molt exalted geniuſes and 
moſt dangerous ſpirits that Spain has ever 
produced. His own writings, ' {till extant, 
ſpeak him qualified with all endowments 
mentioned in ancient er modern hiſtory, 
that can contribute to form an extraordinary 
man. He compared paſſed events with the 
occurrences of his own time : he obſerved 
minutely the differences and reſemblances of 
things; and what alteration the circum- 
ſtances, in which they differed, produced in 
thoſe, in which they agreed: he uſually 
formed a judgment of the iſiue of an enter- 
prize as ſoon as he knew the plan and the 
foundation of it: if he found by the event 
that he had been miſtaken, he traced his er- 
ror back to its ſource, and endeavoured to 
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diſcover the cauſe of ſuch miſtake. By this 
ſtudy he became acquainted with the moſt 
certain methods and the moſt material cir- 
cumitances, that preſage ſucceſs to great de- 
ſigns, and make them almoſt ever anſwer ex- 
pectation. This continual practice of read- 
ing, meditating, and obſerving the tranſac- 
tions of the world, had raiſed him to ſo high 
2 degree of ſagacity that his conjectures on 
the ſuture were looked upon, in the council of 
Spain, as amounting almoſt to prophecies. 
To this profound knowledge of the nature of 
important affairs were joined very fingular 
talents for the management of them: a fa- 
cility of expreſdon, and a moſt captivating 
pleaſingneſs of manner both in ſpeaking 
and writing : an amazing penetration into 
the characters of men: an air always gay 
and open, with more fre than gravity; fo 
remote at the ſame time from diſſimulation as 
to have the appearance of pure nature: free 
and complaiſant in his humour, and by fo 
much the more impenctrable as every one 
imagined he penetrated into it : a deportment 


ſoft, inſinuating, and endearing; whereby he 


wormed 
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1 
wormed out the ſecrets even of hearts the 
icait communicative: add to all an appear- 


ance of perfect eaſe and ſerenity of mind, 
even amidſt the moſt cruel agitations. 


The ambaſſadors of Spain had for ſome 
time paſt had a great aſcendant in the 
courts where they reſided : the marquis 
of Bedamar had been appointed for Venice 
ſo early as the year 1607, as by far the moſt 
difficult of all foreign employments, and in 
which he could derive no aſſiſtance from 
women, monks, or favourites. The council 
of Spain was fo well fatished with him that, 
however advantageous his ſcrvices might have 
been to them in other places, they could not 
reſolve, even after a ſix years reſidence, ta 
recal him. So long a continuance there gave 
him leiſure to ſtudy the principles of that 
government; to diſcover its moſt hidden 
ſprings; its ſtrength, and its weakneſs; 
every advantage and every defect. 


As he foreſaw that the arch-duke would 
be obliged to make pcace, and that this peace 
muſt needs be diſhonourable to Spain, ſhe 


being 
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being in fault, he determined to undertake 
ſomething that might prevent it. He 
imagined, that, confidering the ſtate in 
which Venice then was, it might not be im- 
poſſible to make himſelf maſter of the place, 
by means of the intelligence he had procured, 
and the forces he might have for his ſupport. 
Their armics had drained it of arms, and ſtill 
more of men capable of bearing them. Their 
navy indeed had never been ſo flouriſhing ; 
the ſenate of conſequence never thought 
themſelves fo formidable, nor ever were leſs 
apprehenſive : yet this invincible fleet ſcarce 
dared to leave the coaſts of Iſtria, at that time 
the ſcat of war. The land army was at as 
great a diſtance ; and there was nothing at 
Venice, that could oppoſe a deſcent of the 
Spaniſh flcet. To render this deſcent the 
more ſure, the marquis of Bedamar was for 
ſeizing the principal poſts ; ſuch as the place 
of St. Mark and the arſenal. But, as it 
would be difficult to eftect this while there 
reigned a perfect tranquillity in the town, he 
thought it would be expedient to ſet fire, at 
one and the ſame time, to all thoſe places 
which 
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which would catch the ſooneſt, and which it 
was of the greateſt importance to the Vene- 
tians to ſuccour. 

He would not immediately write to Spain 
about it. He well knew chat princes do 
not care to explain themſelves on affairs of 
ſuch a nature, till they are ſo far advanced 
that there is nothing wanting to put them in 
execution, but an aſſurance of approbation, 
in caſe they ſucceed. For the preſent, he 
only ſignified to the duke of Uzeda, princi- 
pal ſecretary of ſtate, that, upon conſidering 
the diſhonour the houſe of Auſtria had in- 
curred from the war in Friuli from the inſo- 
lent behaviour of the Venetians, and that 
every ſcheme of accommodation which had 
been purſued at Vienna, and elſewhere, was 
ignominious to his court, he now looked upon 
himſelf as in that fitua:ion, wherein nature 
and good policy oblige a faithful ſubject to 
have recourſe to extraordinary methods, to 
preſerve his prince and his country from an 


infamy otherwiſe inevitable: that this care 


was eſpecially incumbent on him, in conſe- 
quence of his preſent employment, wherein, 
having 
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having conſtantly before his eyes the very 
ſources of thoſe evils which demanded re- 
dreſs, no one could better judge than himſelf 
what ought to be the remedy ; and that he 
would endeavour to acquit himſelf of this 
duty in a manner worthy of the zeal he had 
for the glory of his maſter, 

The duke of Uzeda, who: perfectly well 
knew the man, eaſily comprehended that 
under this intelligence was concealed ſome 
project equally important and dangerous. 
But, as a wiſe man avoids the ſeeming to 
underſtand things of this nature farther than 
he is compelled to do, he did not communi- 
cate his thoughts to the chief miniſter, and 
anſwered the marquis no otherwiſe than in 
general terms; commending his zeal, and, 
as to the reſt, relying intirely on his uſual 
diſcretion. 

The marquis, who expected no other an- 
ſwer, was not at all ſurpriſed to receive one 


in a ſtile ſo cold; he applied his thoughts, 
therefore, to arrange his plans in ſuch a man- 


ner as to ſecure to himſelf the approbation of 
his court. 


There 


1 

There never exiſted in the world a mon- 
archy which exerciſed an authority more ab- 
ſolute than that with which the ſenate of 
Venice governs that republic. An infinite 
difference is made even in the minuteſt things 
between the nobles and thoſe who are not 
ſuch. In all the countries dependent on the 
ſtate, the nobles alone are capable of com- 
manding. The greatelt lords and the prin- 
cipal magiſtrates of thoſe countries are in 
ſubjection to them, rather as to ſovereigns 
than as to governors : and is, at any time, 
the ſenate cooker eminent poſts in their ar- 
mies upon foreigners, it is on ſuch condi- 
tions as oblize them to follow the opinion of 
the Venetian generaliſſimo, and leave them 
no more than the executive part. 


As there is no pretext ſot loading the people 
with taxes fo plauſible 2s war, that of the 
Uſcocks afforded thoſe nobles, ho had the 
management of it, a fine opportunity of en- 
riching themſelves. The charges of it were 
exceſſive. Beſides the money remitted to 
Piedmont, there was a necefiity at laſt to 
maintain, in a manner, a third army in 
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Lombardy, to oppoſe the governor of Milan, 
who daily threatened them with a diverſion 
in favour of the arch-duke. 

The juſtice of the republic's cauſe made 
the commanders more bold to invent new 
oppreſſions, but did not make the people 
more patient in bearing them. And theſe 
oppreſſions were ſo great, that the marquis of 
Bedamar might reaſonably aſſure himſelf that 
the revolution, which he was projecting, 
would be as agreeable to the people as it 
would be fatal to the nobles. Even among 
thoſe nobles there were not a few, who were 
diſſatisfied with the government, Theſe 
were the partiſans of the court of Rome. 
Some of them (and thoſe the greateſt num- 
ber) men ambitious and revengeful, were in- 
cenſed, that the affairs of the republic had 
been managed in a way contrary to their ad- 
vice, during its diſagreement with that court. 
Theſe were ready to do or ſuffer any thing 
to wreſt the power out of the hands of thoſe 
who were in poſſeſſion of it: and they 
would have beheld the misfortunes of the 
ſtate with joy, as the conſequences of a con- 
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duct they had not approved. Others, ſhal- 
low and-ignorant, were for being more ca- 
tholic than the Pope himſelf. As he had 
abated of his pretenſions in the accommo- 
dation already mentioned, they conceived that 
he had been obliged to it out of policy, and 
that, if a mental reſervation could take place 
in an affair of that nature, it was to be feared 
the excommunication {till ſubſiſted in the in- 
tentions of his holineſs. Of this number 
were ſeveral ſenators as poor in their fortunes 
as in their underſtandings. Theſe became 
very ſerviceable to the deſigns of the marquis 
of Bedamar, after he had perſuaded them by 
the powerful argument of doing them kind- 
neſſes, that, ſince that negociation, no man 
could be a Venctian with a fafe conſcience. 

Notwithſtanding the rigorous injunctions 
azainſt the nobility's holding correſpondence 
with foreigners, he had found means to eſtab- 
liſh an intimate intelligence with the moſt 
neceſſitous and the moſt diſſatisfied among 
them. Had any one of thele a woman nearly 
related to him in a religious houſe, a miſtreſs, 
or an eccleſiaſtic whom he made his confident, 
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he purchaſed the acquaintance of thoſe people 
at any price, He made them preſents, which, 
though they were, for the moſt part, only 
curioſities of foreign countries, were never- 
theleſs of great value. Theſe liberalities, 
which feemed to be diſpenſed from a pure 
motive of generoſity, gave encouragement 
to the receivers to hope for ſomething ſtill 
more conſiderable. In view of this they fully 
ſatisfied his curioſity upon all thoſe points 
of which he inquired. They even took care 
to inform themſelves of all thoſe things, of 
which they had not yet a thorough knowledge, 
that they might be able to anſwer all his 
queſtions : and, his acknowledgments ftill 
exceeding their expectations, they had no reſt 
till they had engaged their patrons in this 
commerce. It is probable that poverty was 
the cauſe of the acceſſion of theſe nobles. 
We may ſuppoſe they could not, but with an 
eye of envy, ſee their dependents grow richer 
than themſelves by preſents, that were made 
to thoſe dependents purely on their account. 
Be that as it may, no deliberations in the 
ſenate were, from that time, a ſecret to the 


Spaniſh 
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Spaniſh ambaſſador. He was apprized of al! 
the reſolutions taken there : and the generals 
of the arch-duke had notice of ſuch as related 
to the war before thoſe of the republic had 
orders to execute them. 

With all this intelligence, the ambaſſador 
had occaſion for a conſiderable number of 
troops, to ſucceed in his enterprize. Bur, 
as the Spaniards had a powerful army 
in Lombardy, he was in no fear of wanting 
them, provided he had a governor of Milan 
capable of entering into his deſigns. The 
marquis of Inojoſa, then governor of that 
place, was too cloſely connected with the 
duke of Savoy to hearken to them. He had 
very lately ſigned the treaty of Aſt, of which 
France and the Venetians had been the me- 
diators between that prince and himſelf. 
The ambaſſador, who knew this negociation 
would not be approved of at the court of 
Spain, writ thither to have him recalled, and 
at the ſame time ſolicited Don Pedro de To- 
ledo, marquis of Villa-Franca, his intimate 
friend, to make intereſt for the government 


of Milan. 
©: Don 
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Don Pedro had orders to depart immedi- 
ately and replace Inojoſa (this was about the 
latter end of the year 1615); and he was no 
ſooner arrived at Milan than ke gave notice 
of it at Venice by the marquis De Lara. 


The ambaſlador communicated his project to 


this marquis in the manher that he judged 
the moſt proper to make it reliſhed : and 
he chiefly recommended it to him to in- 
form himſelf whether the new governor could 
ſpare him fifteen hundred men from his beſt 
troops upon occaſion. Don Pedro, charmed 
with the greatneſs of the undertaking, de- 
termined to ſecond it as much as might 
lie in his power, without expoſing himſelf to 
certain ruin, in caſe of its not ſucceeding, 
He diſpatched the marquis De Lara a ſecond 
time to Venice, to aſſure the ambaſſador of it. 
He intreated him at the ſame time to conſider, 
that, in ſending him the body of men he re- 
quired, it would be neceſſary to ſelect them 
with great nicety; and that, ſhould they hap- 
pen to be deſtroyed, his having expoſed fo 
many of his braveſt ſoldiers to ſo manifeſt a 
danger would be thought to be without ex- 
cule. 


uſe. 
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cuſe. He would, however, ſend him as 
many as he was able, and would pick them 


with ſo much care, that he would be anſwer- 
able for their behaviour, 


Nothing was of greater moment to the 
ambaſſador's purpoſe than to prevent an ac- 
commodation of any kind. In this view, he 
obliged the marquis De Lara to make very 
unreaſonable propoſals of peace to the Senate, 
as from the governor of Milan. The ſenate 
anſwered them with indignation (as had been 
eaſily foreſeen) and refuſed to treat. Don 
Pedro likewiſe omitted nothing on his part 
to exaſperate matters ſtill more. The duke 
of Mantua was of himſelf but little diſpoſed 
to grant that pardon to his rebellious ſubjects, 
which he had promiſed by the treaty of Aſt; 
and he was now encouraged to be obſtinate 
on that article, and to continue the execu- 
tions he had begun amongſt them. Such 
propoſals were likewiſe made to the duke of 
Savoy, for the fulfilling that treaty, as it was 
well known he would not accept: and they 
excuſed their not difarming (as he had done, 
and as they ought) under pretence of the 
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war in Friuli; in which Spain could no 
longer with honour avoid taking part, The 
Venetian army had already paſſed the Li- 
zonzo, and laid fiege to Gradiſca, the capi- 
tal of the arch-duke's dominions. The 
council of Spain, which had hitherto appeared 
neuter, ſeeing they were for diſpoſſeſſing that 
prince entirely, threatened to declare. 

At this time ended the miſunderſtanding, 
which had ſubſiſted in the houſe of Auſtria 
between the branch of Spain and that of 
Germany ever ſince the diſagreement of the 
ſon and the brother of Charles the Fifth, in 
regard to the ſucceſſion to the empire. The 
intereſt the Spaniards took in this war was 
the firſt token of that reconciliation. Don 
Pedro ordered the camp-maſter Gambalotta 
to advance near Crema with ſome troops. 
He likewiſe cauſed four-and-twenty pieces of 
battery to be mounted at Pavia; which, as 
he gave out, were ſhortly to accompany a 
body of eight thouſand men commanded by 
Don Sancho de Luna. On the other hand, 
the viceroy of Naples, then cruiſing in the 
Mediterranean, threatened to attack the duke 


of 
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of Savoy at Villa-Franca, He ſhut up the 
paſſage to all the ſuccours that were coming 
to the republic by ſea, and was every day 
preparing to enter the gulph, in order to keep 
the Venetian fleet in awe. 


The Venetian miniſters having made loud 
complaints in all the foreign courts of the vio- 
lence of this proceeding, the marquis of Beda- 
mar undertook to juſtify it. He even conceived 
it would be of importance to his deſign to 
overthrow the very foundations of the high 
eſteem all Europe had for fo many ages enter- 
tained for this republic, as for the moſt an- 
cient of all ſtates, and the moſt free. This 
freedom had lately been proved, and magni- 
fed more than ever, on the occaſion of their 
difference with the pope, by ſeveral writings, 
which hitherto had been thought invincible, 
though the contrary party were not deſtitute 
of able pens to anſwer them. The ambaſſa- 
dor, having examined them afreſh, refuted 
in a few chapters the numerous volumes of 
the Venetian writers, without doing any one 
of them the honour to name him. And, as 
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in ſubjeAs of this nature there is no queſtion 
which an ingenious man may not render pro- 
blematick, he, under pretence of maintain- 
ing the emperor's right over Venice, ſhewed 
that the independence of this republic was a 
mere chimera, as well as its ſovereignty over 
the ſeas. As it was improper for his purpoſe 
that he ſhould be known to be the author of 
this libel, he cauſcd it to be publiſhed fo art- 
fully, that it was never d {covered during his 
life that he h:d any hand in it. It appears in- 
deed ſtrange that he was not ſuſpected. But 
the Venctians (it is propable) did not yet 
thoroughly know him. The wildneſs and 
vivaciiy that marked his conduct in publick 
did not permit them to think that a man of ſo 
impetuous a character could be the author of 
a ftate ſatyr of the molt refined delicacy, 
Equity and candour ſeemed to reign through- 
Gut the whole of it: and the declamations 
againſt the outrages of the Venetians, that 
were interſperſed here and there, were re- 
ſtrained within the bounds of a ſeeming mo- 
deration, which was alone ſuthcient to give 


them a plauſibility, This work, which had 


for 
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6 | for title Squittinio della liberta Veneta, 
o- made a great noiſe. Ignorant as they were 
n- of the author, the ſuſpicion fell naturally on 
ed the court of Rome, by reaſon of the preceding 
3 2 publications. The learned among the ſenate 
er apprehended that every one felt the force of it 
Me in the ſame degree with themſelves. The 
of loſs of a battle would not have ſtruck them 
rt- with ſuch conltcrnation : and father Paul 
nis had orders to examine it. This man, who 
n- had ſported with the other writers of that 
ut arty, declared that this laſt ought not to 
ret be anſwered : for that it could not be done, 
nd without bringing to light certain thinga, 
ck which it would be more prudent to leave con- 
” cealed in the darkneſs of antiquity ; never- 
7 


thelels, if the ſenate judged it concerned the 
Ye dignity of the republic to reſent this outrage, 


h- he would undertake to reduce the court of 
ws Rome to ſuch difficulties in defending itſelf, 
at that it ſhould no longer have leiſure for at- 
2 tacking others. This advice, which was 
_ followed in the firſt heat of their reſentment, 
FE gave father Paul the pleature of publiſhing his 
ad beloved hiſtory of the council of Trent, which 
Or 


would 
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. would not have appeared during his life, had 


it not been for this opportunity. 

Mean while, the campaign of the year 
1616 having paſſed without any conſiderable 
advantage on either fide, the duke of Savoy 
and the Venetians, unwilling to expoſe to 
the hazard of a ſecond the honour they had 
already gained, impowered Gritti, the Ve- 
netian ambaſſador at Madrid, to revive the 
negotiation. The Spaniards, irritated at the 
reſiſtance they had found, made ſuch unrea- 
ſonable propoſals, that the treaty came to 
nothing. The blocade of Gradiſca continued. 
Hoſtilities did not ceaſe during the winter: 
and the armies took the field in the ſpring, 
with an ardour that ſeemed to promiſe greater 
events than thoſe of the preceding year. 

The truce, which Holland had made, 
having rendered the major part of her troops 
unneceſſary, and reduced the French and 
German adventurers to ſeek for employment 
elſewhere, the counts of Naſlau and Lieve- 
ſtein brought 80co men, Hollanders and 
Walloons, to the ſervice of the republic. 
Hereupon the Spaniards complained loudly 
to 
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to the pope, that the Venetians expoſed Italy 
to the infection of hereſy by the introduction 
of theſe ſoldiers. But the Venetian ambaſſa- 
dor ſignified to him, that it was not ſo much 
a concern for religion that induced the Spa- 
niards to talk thus, as the uneaſineſs they ſelt 
at ſeeing two potent republics unite their 


forces againſt them. 
The marquis of Bedamar would have been 


not a little embarraſſed, had the pope obliged 
the Venetians to diſmiſs thoſe troops. Sol- 
diers, who ſerve a foreign prince, having for 
the moſt part only their private advantage in 
view, he hoped to engage the leaders of theſe 
hired troops in his deſign by preſents in money, 
and the expectation of the plunder of Venice. 

He caſt his eye for the negociating this 
affair on an old French gentleman, named 
Nicholas Renault, a man of ſenſe and talents, 
who had taken refuge at Venice for ſome 
cauſe that was never diſcovered. The mar- 
quis of Bedamar had ſeen him for a conſider- 
able time at the French ambaſſador's, where 


- he lived. In ſome accidental converſations 


they had had together, Renault found the 
marquis 


1 
marquis to be a man of as great ability as he 
was reported. And the marquis, well pleaſed 
to have at the French ambaſſador's a friend of 
Renault's character, entered into a cloſe in- 
timacy with him. This man, though ex- 
tremely indigent, valued virtue more than 
riches; but glory more than virtue: and, 
when juſtifiable means to obtain that glory 
were wanting, none were fo criminal which 


he was not capable of embracing. He had 


contracted, by his acquaintance with the 
writings of the ancients, that indifterence for 
life ſo ſeldem to be tound, which is the firſt 
foundation of all extraordinary deſigns; and 
he was ever regretting thoſe celebrated times, 
when the merit of private perſons made the 
deſtiny of ſtates; and when none, who had 
that merit, waited either the means or oppor- 
tunitics to diſplay it to the world. The 
marquis, who had ſtudied him thoroughly, 
and who ſtood in need of a man to whom he 
could intirely truſt the management of his 
enterpiize, declared, when he imparted it to 
him, that he had ad his eye fixt upon him 
rem the very beginning. Renault eſteemed 
him- 


le 
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himſelf more obligated by this aſſurance than 
he would have been by any commendations 
whatſoever. The advanced age in which 
he was, did not make him decline the under- 
taking : the leſs time he had to live, the 
leſs he had to riſk: and he conceived that he 
could not better employ the melancholy re- 
mainder of his liſe than in hazarding it to 
render his name immortal. The marquis 
gave him bills of exchange and letters of cre- 
dit to treat with the chief of the Dutch offi- 
cers. He gave it to him in charge not to un- 
fold the deſign, but barely to ſignify, that, 
matters being ſo imbittered as they were be- 
tween the republic and the houſe of Auſtria, 
the Spaniſh ambaſtador at Venice foreſaw a 
certain conjuncture, wherein his perſon 
might be expoſed to the fury of the populace 


of that city, and therefore deſired, for his 


ſafety, to ſecure to himſelf a conſiderable 
number of faithful and brave friends. The 
pretence was frivolous: but even the thinneſt 
veil is of great uſe in affairs of this kind. It 
matters but little that ſume myſtery is ſuſ- 
pected, provided it be not unravellsd. By 
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this he hoped to debauch the flower of the Ve- 
netian army, and that the reſt would be left 
ſo weak that it would be eaſy for Don Pedro 
to defeat them on the way, ſhould they be 
ſent for to Venice to oppoſe the conſpira- 
tors. 


Their ſea- forces were far more to be dreaded. 
Theſe had been long accuſtomed to victory, 
and could much more eaſily be called home. 
The men were chiefly natural ſubjects of the 


republic: and there was no room to doubt 


that, upon the firſt news of the conſpiracy, 
the navy would make all ſpeed to Venice. 
Its being defeated by the Spaniſh fleet was a 
circumſtance very precarious; and it was not 
prudent to truſt to the hazard of a battle the 
ſucceſs of an enterprize big with danger. It 
was neceſſary therefore to contrive ſome ex- 
pedient to render this fleet incapable of ſery- 
ing: for which reaſon the ambaſſador, who 
was lefs converſant in maritime affairs than 
the viceroy of Naples, who commanded the 
ſea- forces of Spain, thought it requiſite to 
conſult him upon that ſubject, 
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This viceroy, who was to be the principal 
actor in the tragedy the ambaſſador was com- 
poſing, was the duke of Oſſuna, fo famous 
for his gallantries; a man of as enterprizing 
a ſpirit as Don Pedro or the marquis of Beda- 
mar. This conformity of diſpoſition had 
eſtabliſhed a cloſe connection between theſe 
three miniſters. Don Pedro and the duke of 
Offuna were not great in the cabinet. The 
duke was even ſometimes ſubject to caprices 
that bordered upon extravagance. But the 
deference they both paid to the marquis of 
Bedamar ſupplied the ability which they 
wanted. 

The profits accruing from piracy to ſuch 
as practiſe it under ſome powerful protection, 
had drawn to the court of the viceroy of 
Naples all the notorious pirates of the Medi- 
terranean. This viceroy, who had a fertile 
brain for extraordinary deſigns, and who was 
rather profuſe than avaricious, did nct pro- 
tet them ſo much for the ſhare he gained cf 
their hooty, as for the ſake of having always 
near him a conſiderable number of people 
ready to attempt any thing. Not barely 
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content td give them a reception, he no ſooner 
heard of any one of uncommon merit than he 
endeavoured to gain him, and did him fo 
many kindneſſes as infallibly attached him 
to his perſon. He had acted thus towards 
one known by the name of captain James 
Pierre, a Norman by Birth, and a man fo 
excellent in this trade, that all others of the 
profeſſion gloried in having learnt it from him. 
The mind of this man was free from the bar- 
barity of that claſs of people. Having gained 
wherewithal to ſupport him decently, he re- 
ſolved to quit it, though he was yet in the 
prime of lite : and he choſe the dominions of 
the duke of Savoy for his retreat. "This prince, 
who was captivated with all uncommon ta- 
lents, and who underſtood their value fo 
much the better as nature had given him a 
liberal portion of them, knowing this pirate 


by reputation to be one of the braveſt men ex- 


iſting, willingly permitted him to ſettle at 
Nice. All mwitime people, who frequented 
that coaſt, ſoldiers, officers, or ſailors, con- 
ſtantly paid their court to the captain. His 
advice was to them an oracle, He was ſove- 
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reign arbitrator of their differences: and they 
thought they could never ſufficiently admire 
a man, who had quitted a profeſſion in which 
he was ſo well ſkilled, and which was the 
hardeſt of any to lay down. Of this number 
was one Vincent Robert of Marſeilles, who, 
landing in Sicily, where the duke of Offuna 
was then viceroy, received ſuch kind treat- 
ment from this governor that he engaged in 
his ſervice. The duke, underſtanding thi; 
Robert to be an intimate friend of the cap- 
tain's, complained to him in a familiar man- 
ner of his friend's having preferred the domi- 
nions of the duke of Savoy to his government 
for a retreat. He accompanied theſe com- 
plaints with profeſſions of the high eſteem he 
had for the captain on account of his cou- 
rage and experience in ſea-affairs ; and con- 
cluded with aſſurances that nothing which 
depended on him ſhould be wanting to draw 


to his court a man of ſuch fingular merit. 
Robert undertook this commiſſion with joy : 
and it was ſupported by ſuch advances cn 
the part of the viceroy that the captain was 

D con- 
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conſtrained to yield, and to go and ſettle in 
Sicily with his wife and children, As he 
had not yet loſt ſight of the ſea, he was not 
entirely weaned from the paſſion he had en- 
tertained for that element. The viceroy had 
lately built ſeveral beautiful galeons : and 
ſome Turkiſh caravans richly freighted were 
on their voyage with ſuch ſlender convoys 
that the captain had not power to withſtand 
the temptation. He found no reaſon to re- 
pent. He made an incredible booty : and 


the duke of Offuna, who from that time 


:rcated him with the affection and the fami- 
lzarity of a brother, ſuffered him to keep the 
greateſt part of it, on condition of his fol- 
| lowing him to Naples (whither he was going 
by the king's order, to reſide as governor) 
and of his making a voyage from thence to 
Provence, to intice as many as he could of 
the beſt ſeamen he knew upcn that coaſt. 
The captain brought away a ſufficient number 
to man hve large veſſels, which belonged ta 
che Viceroy himſelf, over which he gave him 


an 
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un abſolute authority. With this ſmall fleet 
he plundered with impunity all the iſlands 
and coaſts of the Levant, and concluded his 


firſt expedition with a fierce engagement, in 


which he either took or ſunk a numerous 
ſquadron of Turkiſh gallies. 


It was at this time that the marquis ot 
Bedamar communicated his deſign to the 


duke of Offuna, being well aſſured he ſhould 


find no difficulty to engage him in it. The 
duke, who aſpired to the ſovereignty of 
thoſe ſeas, wiſhed for nothing more ardently 
than to deſtroy thoſe alone who could diſ- 
pute it with him, but who were not ſo eaſily 
to be defeated as the Turks. On this ſub- 
ject, therefore, he opened himſelf to the cap- 
tain, and propoſed to him the difficulties he 
foreſaw. The captain did not think ther 
inſurmountable : and, after ſome days of 
private conference with the duke, he left 
Naples abruptly, and in attire that denoted 
precipitation and terror. The viceroy diſ- 
patched people in purſuit of him every way, 
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except that which he had taken, with orders 
to ſeize him dead or alive. His wife and 
children were impriſoned, and kept from that 
day, to all outward appearance, in great 
miſery. All that belonged to him was con- 
fiſcated ; and the duke's anger burſt out with 
ſuch fury that all Naples was amazed, though 
his violent temper had been well known for a 
long time. 


As the captain did not appear leſs actiue 
than the viceroy, their miſunderſtanding was 
eaſily believed; and it was ſuppoſed that he 
had attempted ſomething againſt Spain, or 
againſt the duke's intereſt and his particular 
deſigns. In the mean time he returned to 
his firſt aſylum. The duke of Savoy was 
then at open war with the Spaniards, and 


was known for the moſt generous of all prin- 


ces. Though he had expreſſed ſome diſguſt 


at the captain's leaving his territories, to re- 
move into Sicily, the impoſtor made no dif- 
ficulty to go and throw himſelf at his feet. 
He related to him ſeveral invented ſtories con- 


cerning 
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cerning the viceroy's deſigns againſt the re- 
public of Venice; deſigns horrible to thought; 
but which had nothing in common with the 
true one: and he added, that, being reſtrained 
by honour from engaging in them, he had 
meditated an eſcape from Naples with his 
family and fortune; but that, finding the 
viceroy had diſcovered his intention, he had 
been obliged to fly in that wretched attire, to 
avoid the effects of his fury, and to abandon 
all that he held moſt dear in the world to the 
diſcretion of the moſt cruel of men. The 
duke of Savoy was moved with pity at this 
melancholy account, and received him with 
open arms. He told the pirate that, his own 
intereſts being blended with thoſe of the re- 
public, he took upon himfelf to reward him 
for the ſervice he ſhould render to the com- 
mon cauſe, ſhould the Venetians neglect him; 
and added, that it hizhly imported the ſenate 
to be informed from his own mouth of the de- 
ſigns of the duke of Offuna : having exhorted 
him to bear his misfortunes like a man of 
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fpirit, he equipped him with every neceſſary, 
gave him a noble preſent, and diſpatched him 
for Venice, with letters of credence and re- 
commendation. The Venetians ſhewed 
themſelves no leſs compaſhonate then the 
duke of Savoy. The flight, the tears, the 
poverty, the deſpair of the captain, his repu- 
tation, and the hopes that he would bring 
over to their ſervice the great number of 
brave men he had engaged in the ſervice of 
the duke of Oſſuna; but above all the repor the 
made of that duke's intentions, which he had 
taken care to invent as probable as was neceſ- 
fary ; ſpoke ſo powerfully in his favour, that 
they immediately gave him the command of 
a ſhip. Nevertheleſs, Contarini, their am- 
baſtzdor at Rome, remonſtrated by letters, 
that this man, as coming from the viceroy, 
was by all means to be ſuſpected. But fear, 
which had produced in the minds of the Ve- 
netians a credulity that is ever the conſe- 


quence of that paſhon, got the better of this 
prudent ſuggeſtion. 
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Not long after, the fleet putting to ſea, 
the captain, who knew how much it imported 
that he ſhou'd ſignalize himſelf, made ſuch 
conſiderable prizes on the Utcocks, in conſe- 
quence of commiions he had procured to 
purſue them, that, upon his return from this 
expedition, eleven ſhips more were added to 
his ſquadron, He gave an account of his 
ſucceſſes to the duke of Offuna, and con- 
cluded his letter with the following words : 
« If theſe Pantaloons prove always as eaſy 
« of belief as they have ſhewn themſelves 
„ hitherto, I dare aſſure your cxcellency 1 
<« ſhall not loſe my time among them.” He 
wrote likewiſe to all thoſe of his comrades 
whom he had left at Naples, to invite them 
into the ſervice of the republic. It was no 
difficult matter to ſeduce them: for, upon 
his eſcape, the viceroy, pretending to ſuſpect 
them, treated them as ill as till that time ke 


had uſed them well. 


He made great com- 
plaints of the protection the republic had 
granted the captain ; and, by way of revenge, 
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drew the Uſcocks into his government, 
whom the Venetian arms had driven from 
their aſylum. Under his protection they be- 
gan to repeat their depredations. They took 
a large veſſel which was coming from Corfu 
to Venice, and ſold the booty of it publickly 
under his ſtandard. He violated the freedom 
of ports, made conſiderable repriſals for light 
offences, perſiſted in a non-compliance to the 
orders he received from Spain to reſtore what 
he had ſeized, and publiſhed a manifeſto to 
juſtify his diſobedience. He ſent a large 
fleet to cruiſe in the Adriatic, and cauſed the 
prizes it took from the Venetians to be 
brought into Naples in triumph. In a word, 
he ruined their commerce even at the ex- 
pence of the Neapolitans themſelves, who 
were con erned therein; and, when the 
farmers of the revenue offered to complain, he 
threatened to hang them. There being at 
that time no d-clared war between Spain and 
the republic, the Venetians were aſtoniſhed 
at a proceeding ſo irregular, It was almoſt 

unani- 
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unanimouſly imputed to the wild temper of 
the duke of Offuna : but ſome few of the 
beſt underſtanding, who knew that madmen 
of this kind are very ſerviceable when judici- 
_ ouſly employed, belicved that the Spaniards 
made uſe of the caprices of the duke to take 
ſuch ſteps as they neither wiſhed to acknow- 
ledge nor ſupport. His familiar diſcourſes 
ran upon the ſurprizing the ports of Iſtria be- 
longing to the republic, the plundering their 
iſlands, and perhaps making a deſcent upon 
Venice itſelf. He ſtudied the plan of this 
city with his courtiers ; cauſed exact draughts 
to be made of its environs; barks, brigantines, 
and other ſmall veſſels, to be built for all forts 
of channels; and trials to be made of the 
weight the ſeveral depths of water were capa- 
ble of bearing ; and was every day inventing 
new machines, to leſſen the weight of veſſels 

and facilitate their motion. | 
The Venetian reſident at Naples gave re- 
gular notice of all this, to the great morti- 
fication of the marquis of Bedamar, who 
now 
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now began to repent of having any conncc- 
tion with a man of ſo wild a conduct. But 
he was deceived in the event : for the viceroy 
acted all theſe things with ſo much noiſe that 
they were only matter of ridicule to the Ve- 
netians. Even the moſt ſagacious among 
them could by no means imagine that any 
thing of ® ferious nature was concealed under 
ſuch open proceedings. The duke therefore 
continued his preparations as long he thought 
proper, without giving the leaſt umbrage : 
and that very indiſcretion which ſhould na- 
turally have ruined the enterprize, promoted 
it more than all the circumſpection of the 
marquis of Bedamar. 


— 


The marquis, however, judged it neceſſary 
to haſten the execution; as well to deprive 
the Vene.ians of leiſure for reflection, as on 
account of the danger to which his perſon 
was continually evpoſed. . The Venetian 
fleet having offered battle to that of Spain, 
which declincd it, and having pillaged the 
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coaſt of * Puglia, the rabble at Venice con- 
ccived at this a joy fo infolent that the am- 
baſſador, with his whole family, would have 
been infallibly murdered, had not guards 
been fent for their protection. He reccived, 
however, the ſame day ſuch intelligence from 
the camp before Gradiſca as gave him conſo- 
lation. Renault informed him he had found 
the troops in fo happy a diſpoſition that he 
ſoon finiſhed his negociation. The ambaſſador 
ordered him to viſit Milan in his return; 
where Don Pedro received him with all the 
careſſes, uſually practiſed by the great to 
blind the minds of ſuch as ſacriſice themſclves 
for their intereſt. They agreed that it was 
requiſite to have an eye to ſome town be- 
longing to the Venetians on the Terra-firma 
which they might ſeize upon at the ſame 
time they attempted Venice: that this town 
would be a check upon the reſt, and ſervc 
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* Puglia is a diltci0t of the kingdom of Naples, called 
by the French La Poville. The firſt tranſlator not know- 
ing what to make of it, has given it the French name. 
Croxal has tranſlated it Puzzuolo ; but Puzzuolo is the 
tame of a town, uot of a diſtrict or country. 
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as a place of arms for the Spaniſh army deſ- 
tined to attack them, and as a barrier againſt 
that of Venice, if it made any motion to ſuc- 
cour them. Renault paſſed through the moſt 
conſiderable of thoſe towns, and made ſome 
ſay at Crema, in order to form a faction there 
by means of a French lieutenant (named John 
Berard), an Italian captain, and an enſign, 
a native of Provence, whom Don Pedro had 
already gained, Theſe three engaged to con- 
ccal five hundred Spaniards in the town, with- 
out giving the leaſt ſuſpicion to the Venetian 
commander and to make themſelves maſters 
of it in eight Cavs, Renault, having well 


examined matters upon the ſpot, judged the 


deſign to be almoſt infallible with that num- 
ber of men, There was nothing to do but 
to cut the throats of a pitiful garrifon drawn 
from the militia of the country, all the regular 
troops of the republic being either in the 
towns of Friuli, or in their armies. 


The duke of Oſſuna had alſo convinced the 
marquis of Bedamar of the expediency of their 
poſſeſung lome place belonging to the Vene- 
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tians in the gulph which might prove of ad- 
vantage to the Uſcocks and the arch-duke, 
and ſerve as a retreat ſor the Spaniſh fleet, 
ſhould it be obliged by any accident to ſeek 
for a refuge in that ſea. For this purpoſe 
they made choice of Maran, a ſtrong place in 
an iſland bordering upon Iſtria, which had a 
harbour capable of receiving a large fleet. 
An Italian named Mazza, who had been 
ſerjeant-major of it above forty years, had 
acquired almoſt as much authority there as 
the governor himſelf, In conſideration of a 
large ſum of money, and an affurance of the 
command of the place, he promiſed to one of 
the duke of Oſſuna's emiſſaries to kill the 
governor upon the firſt orders, and to ho!d 
it afterwards in the name of the Spaniards. 
It was almoſt as eaſy for him to execute this 
promiſe as to make it. The governor, wlio 
was the proveditor Lorenzo Thiepolo, lived 
with him in great familiarity : and, the office 
of proveditor obliging this governor to be 
much upon the frontiers in time of war, he 
truſted the care of every thing within the 
town entirely to the ſerjeant- major, as to tae 

old eſt 
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oldeſt and moſt capable officer of the garri- 
ſon. 

Affairs being in this poſture, the ambaſſador 
thought it high time to put the finiſhing hand 
to his work. By waiting longer, he might un- 
doubtcdly {till have added much to the mea- 
ſures already taken ; but delays (he well knew) 
are fatal to deſigns of this nature. It is not 
poſſible for all the different circumſtances, 
that are capable of contributing to their ſuc- 
ceſs, to be in a proper degree of maturity at 
the ſame time. Some of them undergo a 
change while others are preparing, Who- 
ever, therefore, is once fo fortunate as to unite 
a ſufficient number of them will be guilty of 
a capital error in letting lip the critical mi- 
nute of ſo happy a conjunCture, 

It highly concerned the honour of the crown 
of Spain, that, in caſe of a miſcarriage, it 
ſhould not be poſſible to convict cheir am- 
baſſador of having had any hand in the enter- 
prize. For this reaſon he determined to 
diſcover himſelf to none of the conſpirators, 
excepting Renault and the captain. Nor 


had even theſe two any knowledge of each 
4 
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other. They never came to him but by his 
appointment: and he was always careful to 
appoint them different hours, that they might 
not meet. Should they chance to be diſ- 
covered, it would be much the beſt for him 
that there had been no connection between 
them. He would therefore willingly have 
continued to make them act their ſeveral 
parts without being known one to the other, 
as he had hitherto done. But, having well 
ccnlidered of the matter, he judged it to be 
impracticable: and, deſpairing of ſucceſs in 
his enterprize, unleſs he ſettled a perfect 
union. between them, he reſolved to break 
through this difliculty, how diſagreeable ſo- 
ever it might prove. Both of them had 
couraze and conduct, yet Renault valued 
himſelf chiefly on diſpoſing things in ſuch a 
manner that the execution {hould be eaſy, 
and the ſucceſs infallible, The captain, on 
the contrary, who was far leſs advanced in 
years, prided himſelf in being 2 man of dar- 
ing execution and dauntleſs intrepidity. To 
him the marquis revealed the ſeveral negoti- 
ations of Renault, apprizing him of this 

man's 
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man's great knowledge, which furniſhed 
him with expedients for every emergency; 
his eloquence, and his dexterity in gaining 
new partiſans; his talents for writing, a 
qualification ſo neceſſary in a buſineſs of this 
nature, wherein it behoved them to have 
conſtant advice of the condition of the fleets, 
the provinces, and the armies : ſuch a perſon 
he conceived would be of wonderful aſſiſtance 
to the captain: that he was an old man of 
great experience, who wanted neither cou- 
rage nor ſteadineſs; but that his age, and 
his genius, more adaptcd to the cabinet than 
fit for action, rendered him incapable of ſhar- 
ing with the captain the glory of the exe- 
cution. As for Renault, he only fignified 
to him that the captain was a man devoted to 
the duke of Ofluna, and that, as this duke 
was to have the principal ſhare in the enter- 
prize, it would be improper to conceal any 
thing from his confident. He conjured him, 
therefore, to condeſcend to the behaviour of 
the pirate fo far as might be needful to effec- 
tuate their deſign, and to treat him with all 
the deference that was neceſſary to conciliate 

the 
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the ſpirit of a man of enterprize, haughty and 
preſumptuous to the laſt degree. 


The marquis, having thus laboured to diſ- 
poſe theſe men to a friendly underſtanding, 
was much amazed, when he firſt brought 
them together at his houſe, to ſee them em- 
brace with great affection, as ſoon as they 
had caſt their eyes on each other. There is 
no man poſſeſſed of ſuch ſtrength of mind but 
he is apt ſuddenly to form unreaſonable judg- 
ments of ſuch accidents as greatly ſurprize 
him. The firſt idea of the ambaſſador was, 
that he was betrayed. As he was prepoſſeſſed 
with the notion that theſe two men were 
ſtrangers to each other, he could not compre- 
hend why they had concealed from him that 
they were acquainted. The myſtery, how- 
ever, was ſoon cleared up. He was given to 
underſtand that they had met together at 2 
famous Greek courtezan's, a woman of ex- 
traordinary merit for one of that profeſſion. 
There required no other proof of that merit 
than this adventure, ſne having moſtreligioully 
kept the ſecret they had ſeverally enjoined her 

of their names. This diſcretion appeared to 
F them 


11 
them ſo much the more to be admired, as ſhe 
was not ignorant that they had conceived a 
high eſteem for each other. The ambaſſador, 
now fully recovered from his ſurprize, was 
overjoyed to find the union he had ſo much 
defired already formed to his hand. They 
confeſſed, in the courſe of converſation, that 
each had conceived the deſign of engaging the 
other in the enterprize. As they were con- 
ftantly revolving the conſpiracy in their minds, 
they had in their diſcourſes at the courtezan's 
houſe fallen ſometimes on matters of this na- 
ture, in talking of the affairs of the times, of 
the ſtate, and of the war. This was done 
without diſcovering themſelves, and without 
any intention of doing it: yet they frankly 
acknowledged before the ambaſſador, that the 
heat of argument had ſometimes carried them 
ſomewhat too far, and that they had expreſſed 
their ſentiments rather too unguardedly. The 
ambaſſador exhorted them to improve by this 
reflection, in order to be more circumſpect 
for the future, and to learn from experience, 
that, to preſerve inviolable a ſecret of import- 
ance, it is not enough that a man ſays or does 
nothing 
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nothing that has the moſt diſtant relation to 
it; but that he ought not even to re- 
member that he knows it. 
Renault then acquainted them, that, ſince 
the rumours of a peace, which had been re- 
vived about the end of June, the Venetian 
officers had treated the foreign troops very 
ill; and that theſe troops, being no longer 
reftrained by the authority of Count Naſſau, 
then lately dead, had acquitted themſelves but 
indifferently before Gradiſca : that the Ve- 
netian general, fearing they might be guilty 
of ſomething ſtill worſe, had ſeparated them, 
and ſtationed them in different poſts, at the 
greateſt diſtance poſſible from one another: 
this precaution having made public a diffi- 
dence of their fidelity, they had mutinied; 
and having inſolently refuſed to execute cer- 
tain orders of the ſenate, the general had 
thought it his duty to put the principal mu— 
tineers to death: their chiefs he had con- 
fined at Fadua, and diſtributed the others 
into different places in Lombardy, there to 
remain till they could be paid off, and the 
execution of the treaties permitted the re- 
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public to diſmiſs them. Renault added, that 
Count Naſſau's lieutenant, who was one of 
the principal perſons with whom he had ne- 
gociated, was baniſhed to Breſcia : that he 
had laid a train there, by means of which he 
was ready to put that town into the hands of 
Don Pedro; and that it was neceſſary, be- 
fore they proceeded farther to come to a re- 
ſolution in reference to that particular deſign, 
becauſe the lieutenant preſſed in his letters to 
have a deciſive anſwer. The ambaſſador told 
them no motion muſt be made on that fide 
till they were maſters of Venice; and even 
then there would be occaſion but for a ſingle 
place in Lombardy ; that they were aſſured 
of Crema, and that this new entreprize would 
ſerve only to divide their forces : that, how- 
ever, it was neceſlary to preſerve thoſe they 
had gained in a proper diſpoſition ; but that 
they ſhould defer the execution from time to 
time upon different pretences ; and, rather 
than run the hazard of this affair's giving the 
leaſt alarm, it ſhould be entirely laid aſide. 


Renault replied, that, beſides the lieu- 
tenant, he had treated with three French 
gentlemen, 
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gentlemen, whoſe names were Durand (ſer- 
jeant-major of the regiment of Lieveſtein) 
De Brainville, and De Bribe; as alſo with 
a Savoyard, named De Ternon, who had 
aſſiſted at the Scalado of Geneva; a Hollan- 
der named Theodore ; Robert Revillido, 
an Ttalian engineer ; and two other Italians, 
who had formerly been employed in the arſe- 
nal, whoſe names were Lewis de Villa-Mez- 
zana, a captain of light-horſe, and William 
Retroſi, lieutenant to captain Honorat in 
Palma: that he had judged it neceſſary to 
open himſelf fully to theſe nine perſons ; but 
that he had choſen them with ſo much care, 
that he would anſwer for their fidelity with 
his head: that during his ſtay in the camp, 
they had gained above two hundred officers : 
with regard to thoſe, he had only given them 
to underſtand, according to the ambaſſador's 
orders, that the buſineſs was to repair to Ve- 
nice, to deliver his excellency out of the 
hands of the populace of that city, when oc- 
caſion ſhould require it: that, ſince his re- 
turn, having written, to know the exact 
number of men on which he might depend, 
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and deſired them to report nothing but what 
was abſolutely certain, they had informed 
him, that he might reckon at the leaſt upon 
two thouſand men of the troops of Lieveſtein, 
and on two thouſand three hundred of thoſe 
of Naſſau ; and that all the officers were ready 
to deliver themſelves into his hands, as a ſe- 
curity for their engagement : that, from the 
very firſt of the negociation, they had flattered 
their ſoldiers with the hopes of ſome expe- 
dition they ſhould undertake when diſcharged 
by the republic, wherein they might be amply 
recompenſed for the wretchedneſs they had 
ſuffered : that there was no ground to appre- 
hend the ſingularity of the entreprize would 
diſhearten them when it ſhould be time to de- 
clare the nature of it; being highly exaſper- 
ated againſt the ſenate, on accaunt of the 1g- 
nominious treatment they had received; and 
that, were there even no other reaſon, 


he wouid engage there was nothing they 
were not capable of performing to be re- 
venged : that, however, for the greater ſe- 
curity, the ſecret ſhould be concealed from 
them, if thought proper, till matters ſhould 

| be 
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be fo far advanced and diſpoſed in ſuch a 
manner that there could ſcarce be any doubt 
of ſucceſs: and as they had reſolved to give 
them Venice to plunder, not a man of them 
would hefitate at ſo certain and fo ſudden a 
way of enriching himſelf, and paſſing the re- 
mainder of his days in opulence and eaſe. 

From the firſt projecting this deſign, the 
marquis of Bedamar had determined not to 
engage therein till he was furniſhed with 
many more means than were abſolutely ne- 
_ ceflary for the effecting it, nor unleſs thoſe 
means were ſo unconnected with each other, 
that, though ſome of them ſhould fail, re- 
courſe might ſtill be had to the others. For 
this reaſon he had planned his meaſures with 
the duke of Oſſuna for a body of troops, 
whilſt he was himſelf aſſured of the aſſiſtance 
promiſed him by Don Pedro, and on Re- 
nault's agreement with the Dutch officers. 
In regard to theſe three negociations he had 
ated with the ſameprecaution as if there had 
been no dependance on either of the other 
two, and as though they had been wanted for 
three different enterprizes. 
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It was now time to know preciſely when the 
duke of Oſſuna could ſend to Venice the men 
that were required of him. But, as he was 
not a man ſo ſteady in his undertakings, that 
his word could be implicitly relied on in an 
affair of this importance and difficulty, it was 
thought neceſſary to ſend thither ſome perſon 
who ſhould be able to judge upon the ſpot 
whether he was in a condition to perform 
what he promiſed. The captain could not 
leave Venice without being remarked. Re- 
nault was alſo indiſpenſably neceſſary in that 
city. They caſt their eyes therefore on De 
Bribe, one of the French gentlemen with 
whom Renault had negociated in Friuli; 
but this cavalier having received a commiſſion 
to raiſe ſoldiers while he was preparing to ſet 
out, it was thought more adviſeable he ſhould 
make the levies ; and one Laurence Nolot, 
a native of Franche-compte, and a comrade 
of the captain's, was diſpatched in his place 
the firſt day of the year fixteen hundred and 
eighteen. 
The marquis thought it was now time 
like viſe to open himſelf to the council of 
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Spain. To obviate every explanation that 
might be required of him, he ſent thither his 
plan as full and circumſtantial as he was able 
to draw it. And, well knowing the ſlowneſs 
of that court in its deliberations, he inſiſted, 
in a private letter to the duke of Lerma, 
upon a ſpeedy and decifive anſwer : that the 
danger he was in gave him a right to expreſs 
himſelf in that abſolute manner: and that if 
they detained his expreſs longer than one 
week, he would look upon that delay as an 
order to abandon the whole deſign. He re- 
ceived an anſwer within the time he had men- 
tioned, but not altogether ſo deciſive as he 
could have wiſhed. They told him that if 
the deferring it would be attended with any 
inconvenience, he ſhould proceed: but, if 
poſſible they anxiouſly deſired previoully to 
have an ample and accurate deſcription of 
the ſituation of the republic. The ambaſſa- 
dor, who was already prepared on the ſubject, 
was not long in drawing up a relation ſo com- 
pleat, that the Spaniards have called it the 
maſter-piece of their politics. On a curfory 
view, the intention of it does not appear: yet, 
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ſuch is the art, that to thoſe in the ſecret 
there is not a word that does not relate to 
the defign. It opens with an elegant com- 
plaint of the difficulty of the undertaking, by 
reaſon of the impenetrable fe:recy of the go- 
vernment he is to deſctibe. He then makes 
the eulogium of this government: but the 
commendation reſpects rather the firſt ages of 
the republic than its preſent ſtate. He paſſes 
from this encomium to a common-place,equal- 
ly melancholy and elegant, of the deplorable 
condition of humanity ; the moſt excellent 
things being the moſt liable to corruption: 
thut the wiſeſt laws therefore of that ſtate, by 
the abuſe that had been made of them, have 
been the principal cauſe of its preſent diſ- 
order : that the law which wholly excludes 
the people from the knowledge of affairs, has 
teen the occaſion of the tyranny of the 
nobles : and that that, which ſubjects theeccle- 
ſiaſtical power to the cenſure of the civil magi- 
ſtrate, has ſerved as a foundation for the 
licentiouſneſs of the common people of Venice 
againſt the court of Rome ever ſince the re- 
public's quarrel with that court, He ex- 
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aggerates this licentiouſneſs with an account 
of the impieties which the Hollanders were 
ſaid to have committed with impunity in 
Friuli. He exclaims particularly againſt the 
burying of a great nobleman of their country 
named Renaud de Prederode in the church of 
the Servites at Venice, notwithſtanding he was 
a Calviniſt : and herein he gravely taxes Fa- 
ther Paul, though without naming him, be- 
cauſe it was he who had inipiicd that te- 
merity into the ſenate, He wonders how 
the people, being no longer reſtrained in 
their civil obedience by religion, which had 
been violated ſo many ways before their eyes, 
can bear the horrible oppreſſions wich wich 
they are loaded. He gives a detail of theſe 
oppreſFons, and exaggerates nothing in 
repreſenting them as inſupportable. Ile 
then ſhews that the honour und the blood 
of the people are not leſs a: the diicretica of 
thoſe in power thin their wealth: and that, 
the genius of the nation devoting them t9 
avarice, to revenge, and to amours, It is not 
at all ſurprizing if thoſe, who obey in a 
government of this nature, are oppreſled by 

thole 
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thoſe who command. He examines in the 
laſt place the ſtate of the ſenate, of the pro- 
vince, and of the armies : in the ſenate, he 
obſerves its diviſions ; and does not ſcruple 
to ſay, that he knows many malcontents 
among the nobles. H: deſcribes the deſo- 
lation of the provinces, by the depradations 
of the Uſcocks in ſome of them, by the miſery 
the others have ſubjected themſelves to in 
giving them aſſiſtance. He affirms that there 
are not three officers paid in each garriſon in 
Lombardy ; and that the republic preſerves 
its authority there only becauſe no other 
power undertakes to wreſt it from them. As 
to their forces, he gives a juſt relation of the 
inſurrections that had happened in the armies, 
and of the diſperſion which had been made of 
the mutineers in ſuch numbers, that thoſe 
who were left could be looked upon only as 
a herd of wretched militia, without courage, 
expericnce, or diſcipline: and as to their 
navy, it was become an aſylum for the moſt 
infamous pirates of the Mediterranean ; a 
crew unworthy of the name of ſoldiers, and 


upon whoſe ſervice the republic could no 


longer 
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longer depend, than while they were not 
powerful enough to turn her own arms 
againſt her. Having deſcribed theſe things 
with a wonderful beauty of ſtile and force of 
expreſſion, he examines what judgment 
ought to be made concerning the future ſtate 


of this republic, her fortune, and duration : 


and he makes it appear, by the conſequences 
which ariſe from the facts he has eſtabliſhed, 
that ſhe is in a decrepid ſtate ; and that her 
maladies are of ſuch a nature, that ſhe can 
neither bring them to a criſis, nor correct 
her preſent conſtitution but by a total change 
of its form. 


Upon this relation the council of Spain 
left the marquis of Bedamar at full liberty to 
act, without giving him any orders. But 
Nolot, who was not yet returned, put a ſtop 
to every thing; and the ambaſſador was en- 
raged at the blunder he had committed in 
expoſing himſelf in an affair of this nature to 
the capricious humour of the duke of Oſſuna, 
whom he ought to have known long ago. 
A delay was mortal in the preſent con;unc- 
ture, After the Spaniards had taken Ver- 

ſelli, 
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ſelli, Gradiſca was hard prefled by the Ve- 


netians ; and the council of Spain had no 
other way to fave the place, than by renew- 
ing the propoſitions of peace. A writing 
was drawn up in concert at Madrid, which 
contained the principal articles. But the 
continual irregular proceedings of the duke 
of Offuna obliged the Venetians to revoke 
the powers of their ambaſſador, in order to 
transfer the negociation to France, where 
the death of Mareſchal d' Ancre gave them 
greater hopes of favour. The peace was 
concluded at Paris on the ſixth of Septem- 
ber; and the governor of Milan had a con- 
ference, ſome time after, with the count 
De Bethune, to regulate the execution of it 
in reference to the duke of Savoy : whilſt at 
the ſame time this governor continued to 
diſturb the Venetians, and even took ſome 


ſmall places from them in Lombardy. They 


made their complaints of it in every court, 
and were preparing for war more than ever, 


| . when the marquis of Bedamar made his com- 


pliments on the peace in a full ſenate, and 
promiled the execution of the articles agreed 
4 on- 
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on. He did this not ſo much in conſequence 
of any orders from Spain, as becauſe he was 
willing to wipe out the ill impte ſſions the 
ſenate had entertained of him from paſt tranſ- 


actions. With this view he acquitted him- 


ſelf herein with all imaginable demonſtra- 
tions of joy and friendſhip: and the Vene- 
tians, who ardently deſired what he promiſed, 


| ſuffered themſelves to be dazzled by his 


ſpeeches ſo far as to agree with him on a ſuſ- 
penſion of arms. 

This ſuſpenſion was an important ſtroke 
for the Spaniards, and the maſter piece of 
their ambaſſador. Gradiſca was at that 


time preſſed to ſuch a degree, that it was im- 


poſſible to hold out a fortnight longer: hoſ- 


tilities however were not to ceaſe till the ex- 
piration of two months; that time being 
Judged neceſſary for the exchange of the rati- 
fications, and the diſpoſing things for the 
execution of the treaties. It was neceſſary 
therefore to prevent the ſurrender of this 
place beſore that time was elapſed. The ſuſ- 
penſion put it out of danger; and the Spa- 
niards, having no longer that motive to haſten 

the 
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the execution of the treaties, remained at 


full liberty to ſpin it out as long as might be 
neceſſary for their deſigns. 

The duke of Offuna, it is true, compelled 
by orders from Madrid and the repreſenta- 
tions of the pope, offered, ſoon after, to 
reſtore the ſhips he had taken : but, with re- 
gard to the goods, declared he knew not 
what was become of them; though they 
were then ſelling in Naples, even before the 
eyes of the reſident of Venice ; he duke at 
the ſame time ſending out another powerful 
fleet to cruize in the Adriatic, The ſenate 
complained to the marquis of Bedamar ; the 
marquis in conſequence made much ſtronger 
complaints of it himſelf, declaring that he 
did not take upon him to account for the ac- 
tions of the duke of Oſſuna, which even the 
king their maſter would not anſwer for : 
that among the many favours and the good 

offices he had received during his embaſly at 
Venice, the only chagrin he had experienced 
was, to find. the conduct of that viceroy im- 
puted to his counſels: that he had never been 
concerned therein ; that it required but little 
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ledge of the duke of Oſſuna to convince any 
one he had no other guide than his own ca- 
price: and, as to himſelf, they might judge 
of his diſpoſition by the peaceable procedure 
of the governor of Milan, of which he gloried 
to be the cauſe. That governor, it is true, 
punctually obſerved the ſuſpenſion ; but he 
ſtill continued armed: and, that his doing fo 
might not appear ſtrange, he thought proper 
to embroil himſelf afreſh with the duke of 
Savoy. Upon pretence that the troops of 
that prince had halted in the Valteline, 
waiting for the entire execution of the 
treatics, Don Pedro refuſed to the count 
de Bethune to diſarm, as he had pro- 
miſed to do at Pavia; and prevailed with 
the duke of Oſſuna to refuſe likewiſe what 
depended on him. The count de Bethune 


proteſted againſt them by a public writing, 


and withdrew upon their refuſal, upon which 
an anſwer was made to the proteſt, in the 
moſt plauſible form that the marquis of Beda- 

mar could contrive. 
It will be eaſily concluded from this ſitua- 
tion of affairs, that it was neceſſary to haſten 
F | the 
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the execution, it being ſo difficult to keep 


matters in a proper poſture to make them 
ſucceed. 


All this while the duke of Oſſuna did not 
diſpatch Nolot: and the ambaſſador, who 
was in the utmoſt perplexity, having inſiſted 
upon Nolot's diſcovering the reaſon of it at 
any rate, he was at length informed what it 
was. Some time after the captain's being 
received into the ſervice of the republic, the 
duke, who was deſirous of learning by diffe- 
rent ways the then ſtate of Venice, ſent after 
him an Italian, named Alexander Spinoſa, 
to make what diſcoveries he could. This 

man, not being known there, ſoon got em- 
ployment, as did all the ſoldiers of fortune 
that offered to ſerve. He did indeed con- 
je ure that the duke was forming ſome enter- 
prize of importance; but he did not ſuſpect 


the pirate to be the manager of it : although 
he doubted whether this pirate was on ſo bad 


a footing with the duke as was commonly 
imagined. Spinoſa, upon his arrival at Ve- 
nice, had made the viceroy an offer to po- 
niard the captain: the viceroy had refuſed his 


Pro- 
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propoſal, upon pretence of the danger there 

would be in executing it. Spinoſa, who 

was a man of ſenſe and knew the duke, con- 

cluded that, if there was no ſtronger reaſon 

for the refufal, he would not heſitate at being 
revenged from the fear of one man's loſing 
his life. The duke gave it him in charge, 
however, to obſerve the actions of the pirate: 
whether it were to prevent Spinoſa's ſuſpect- 
ing any thing of the truth, or that this vice- 
roy was one of thoſe who do not entirely 
conhde in any perſon, and was deſirous to 
ſee whether what Spinoſa ſhould write con- 
cerning the captain would agree with. what 
the captain ſhould write himſelf. The better 
to acquit himſelf of his commiſſion, he got 
into the company of ſome Frenchmen, whom 
he had known at Naples, and who frequented 
the captain very much at Venice, "Theſe 
perſons, who were of the number of the 
conſpirators, gave the captain an exact ac- 
count of the inquiry Spinoſa made into his con- 
duct: they diſcovered alſo that this ſpy was 
form ing ſome plot himſelf, and was endea- 
vouring to procure men of courage and action 
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for the ſervice of the duke of Oſſuna. The 
captain was full of reſentment at the duke's 
not placing an entire confidence in him: 
but he was not ſurprized at it, He only 
conſidered that if Spinoſa cantinued to cabal 
without acting in concert with them, he 
would weaken their party by dividing it, 
and that it was impoſſible for him to open 
himſelf to a man, who was planted as a fpy 
upon him. The marquis of Bedamar and 
Renault were alſo of opinion that no time 
ought to be loſt to remedy this inconveni- 
ence : and, after having maturely conſulted 
together in what manner to affect it, they 
concluded there was no fafety for them but 
by the deſtruction of Spinoſa. He was a man 
that would ſell his life dearly, if an attempt 
was made to aſſaſſinate him. His employ- 
ment obliged him to be conſtantly upon his 
guard. And the captain was at length obliged 
to accuſe him before the council of ten, as a 
ſpy from the duke of Offuna, after having in 
vain tried every other method to take him off. 
Thoſe Frenchmen, with whom he had con- 
verſed, depoſed fo judiciouſly, and connected 
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their evidence fo citcumſtantially, that he was 
ſeized and ſtrangled privately the ſame day. 
Whatever he could alledge againſt the pirate 
had no impreſſion on the minds of the judges, 
it being againſt the accuſer, and he could 
prove nothing that he aſſerted. This affair 
very much increaſed the confidence the Ve- 
netians had repoſed in the captain; yet it 
rendered the marquis of Bedamar extremely 
uneaſy, as it was an important leſſon to the 
republic to keep a watchful eye upon the 
conduct of the foreigners in their ſervice. 
The duke of Offuna had juſt been informed 
of the death of Spinoſa, when Nolot arrived 
at Naples; and he eaſily conceived who muſt 
be the author. The concern it gave him 
made him take it ill that the marquis of 
Bedamar had ſent him no advice of it; and 
the different ſuſpicions that this accident 
raiſed in his mind, left him at a loſs what 
to reſolve upon. 

In the mean time the troops of Lieveſtein, 
having mutinied afreſh, were, at the begin- 
ing of February, ordered by the ſenate to the 
Lazaretto, within two miles of Venice. 
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The marquis of Bedamar, who feared they 


would come to an agreement with the repub- 
lic for their pay, and thereupon be diſcharged, 
contrived, by means of their chief officers, 
to make them diſſatisfied with the ſum that 
was firſt offered them. In order to take ad- 
vantage of the neighbourhood of thoſe troops, 
ſo favourable to the deſign of the conſpira- 
tors, Nolot had orders, by a courier ſent on 
purpoſe, to repreſent to the viceroy that dur- 
ing that whole month they ſhould have near 
five thouſand men ready at their command. 
Nolot omitted nothing of his duty; but the 
viceroy, who had not yet overcome bis re- 
ſentment, amuſedfhim ſo long that, after 
waiting ſix weeks, the officers, fearing that 


the ſoldiers, who endured great hardſhips, 


would treat without them, entered into a 
negociation themſelves, with the conſent of 
the conſpirators, who ſaw no way to prevent 

It, a 
Ten days after this, Nolot arrived from 
Naples with the reſolution of the duke, ſuch 
as they could have wiſhed it ; but directed to 
Robert Brulard, one of the captain's comrades. 
The 
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The ambaſſador and the captain, who were 
ſeriouſly endeavouring to make an end of 
the affair, did not vouchfafe to take the 
leaſt notice of the affront the viceroy had of- 
fered them by this direction. He ſignified 
that he was ready to ſend, whenever they 
ſhould be wanted, the barks, brigantines, 
and other ſmall veſſels proper for the ports 
and canals of Venice, in number ſufficient 
to carry fix thouſand men, ſhould there be 
occaſion. Nolot had ſeen the troops and the 
barks ready to ſet out: and the captain 
cauſed thoſe ports and canals to be ſounded, 
through which it would be neceſſary for 
them to paſs, in order to land at the place of 
St. Mark. As he had a great number of ſea- 
men at command, on account of his office, 
who, not being ſuſpected, could go and come 
into thoſe ports and through thoſe canals at 
pleaſure, it was eaſy for him to have all the 
dimenſions thereof taken with exactnels. 

Nothing was now remaining, but to hin- 
der the departure of the Lieveſtein troops : 
no money was ſpared for that purpoſe ; and 
the rigour of the ſeaſon ſerved as a pretence 
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for their detention. The greater part of 
them continued ſtill at the Lazaretto ; and 
thoſe who were embarked when Nolot ar- 
rived, halted in places not much more re- 
mote, 

In order to relieve Renault and the cap- 
tain of part of the cares that lay upon them, 
and which were too burdenſome, it was 
thought neceſſary to have at leaſt eighteen 
men of ſenſe and courage, in whom they 
could fully confide. They had made up 
this number of the nine, with whom Re- 
nault had negociated in Friuli, and of the 
chief of thoſe, whom the pirate had cauſed 
to follow him from Naples. There were 
five captains of ſhips, like himſelf; Vincent 
Robert of Marſailles; Laurence Nolot and 
Robert Brulard, of whom mention has been 
already made; theſe two laſt, and likewiſe 
another Brulard, named Laurence, were 
natives of Franche-comte with another na- 
tive of Provence, named Anthony Jafher : 
there were, beſides, two brothers, Lor- 
rainers, Charles and John Poleau, and an 
Italian, John Rizzardo, all three excellent 
| petardeers 
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petardeers; allo a Frenchman named 
PAnglade, who was looked upon as the 
moſt ſkilful} maker of fireworks that had ever 
appeared: the capacity of this laſt was fo 
well known, that he had been immediately 
accepted of to work at his buftnets in the 
arſenal. By this means the petardeers, his 
comrades, had free admittance there, as had 
likewiſe Villa-Mezzana and Retroſi, who 
were of thoſe whom Renault had engaged, 
and who had formerly been employed there. 
Thefe fix perſons drew ſo cut a plan of 
the arſenal, that even ſuch as had never been 
upon the ſpot might have deliberated upon 
it with as much certainty as thoſe who had 
made it. Herein they were greatly aſſiſted 
by two officers of the arſenal itſelf, whom 
the captain had gained. They appeared to 
him to be diſſatisfied with their employment, 
endowed with the qualities proper for his 
deſign, capable of entering into it if tney 
found it for their intereſt, and alſo of keep- 
ing faithfully to what they ſhoull promiſe. 
The event was anſwerable to the judgment 
he had formed, He {eaſoned the pralies he 

4 gave 
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gave them upon all occaſions with ſo con- 
ſiderable a number of Spaniſh piſtoles, which 
he had to diſtribute, that they engaged to 
execute without any heſitation whatever he 
ſhould command them. L'Anglade and 
they lodged in the arſenal : Renault had 
taken with him to the French ambaſſador's 
three of his friends, Bribe, Brainville, and 
Laurence Brutard. The three petardeers 
were at the marquis of Bedamar's, who fur- 
niſhed them with the powder and with the 
other materials, and the inſtrcuments neceſſary 
to work at their buſineſs ; but without hav- 


ing any intercourſe with them. They had 
already made more petards and other fire- 
works than were neceſſary: and the am- 
baſſador's palace was fo full of them, that 
it was not poſſible to lodge there any 
others beſides themſelves. The captain con- 
tinued at his uſual place of abode, and alone, 
in order to avoid ſuſpicion, in caſe he ſhould 
be obſerved. As for the others he had lodged 
them at the courteſan's where Renault and 
he firſt met. The eſteem and the friendſhip, 
which had ſucceeded to the love they had 


had 
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had for this woman, but much more the 
knowledge they had of her hiſtory, con- 
vinced them they could not make a better 

choice. She was the native of a Greek 

iſland in the Archipelago, and of as great 

quality as it is poſſible to be in a country 

under the dominion of the Venetians, with- 

out being a Venetian. He who commanded 

there for the republic, having debauched her 

with mighty promiſes, had afterwards cauſed 

her father to be aſſaſſinated, becauſe he 
would have obliged him to perform what he 
had promiſed. The daughter came to Venice 
to demand juſtice for the murther ; but in 
vain : and, this proſecution having conſumed 
the ſmall fortune ſhe had, her beauty was 
now a cure for the poverty it had occaſioned. 
There is no reſentment fo violent as that of 
a woman of education virtuouſly inclined, 
who has been compelled to take up with a 
profeſſion unworthy of her. She heard with 
rapture of the plot of her two friends, and 
made no difficulty to riſk every thing, in 
order to favour it. She hired one of the 
largeſt houſes in Venice; and, under colour 


of 
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of ſome conveniencics ſhe was cauſing to be 
made in it, ſhe brought thither only a part 
of her goods, that ſhe might have a pretence 
for ſtil] keeping the houſe ſhe had before; 
which was not far off. In theſe two houſes 
eleven of the principal conſpirators were 
concealed fur near lix months. As this wo- 
man was vilited by all men of faſhion, 
firangers as well as Venetians, and as this 
great reſort of people might poſſibly diſcover 
thoſe that lodged there, ihe ſeigned herſelf 


indiſpoſed, in order to get rid of them. 


Thoſe, who know with what civility women 
of this profeſſion are treated in Italy, will have 
no difficulty in conceiving that her houſe be- 
cave hereby inacceflible to all who had no 
buſineſs there. The conſpirators went out 
only by night; and, that ſhe might be at 
full liberty to act, their meetings were held 
in the day-time. In theſe meetings Renault 
and the captain propoſed fuch things as they 
had agreed upon with the marquis of Beda- 
mar; that they might have the opinion of 
the company thereupon, and come to a re- 


ſolution on the means to execute them. 
W hen- 
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Whenever there was occahon for them to re- 
pair to the marquis's, they acted with all the 
caution that was neccliu;y in that country; 
and at a time when the houtes of ambaſſudors 
were as nariowly watched as if thoſe am- 
baſſadots had been ſo many enemies; and 
the marquis's particularly. They had long 
ago determined that it would be neceſſary to 
have a thouſand folders in Venice before 
they came to execution. But, as it would 
be dangerous to introduce them all armed, 
the marquis of Bedamar had provided arms 
for above five hundred. 'T'ris was eafily 
done with ſecrecy ; for the gondolas of am- 
baſſadors are never ſearched, from whatever 
place they come: and there wanted now 
only an opportunity to briag in thoſe thouſand 
men without their being obterved. 

The Doge Donato died; and Anthony 
Priuli was choſen in Eis Head. He was at 
tl:at time in Friuli, to fee to the execution 
of the treaties, Their commander at fea 
had orders to go for him with a naval army; 
and the chancellor and the {-cretaries of tate 
were to meet him far off at fea, and to carry 

him 
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him the ducal bonnet. Twelve of the prin- 
cipal ſenators were to follow at a little di- 
ſtance, as the republic's ambaſſadors; each 
of them ſingly, in an armed brigantine mag- 
nificently adorned, and with : ſplendid re- 
tinue. The ſenate itſelf, in a body, was to 
receive him at a conſiderable diſtance at ſea 
on board the Bucentaur, and to conduct him 
into the city with all his train. 

As it ſeldom happens that thoſe who are 
elected doges are at the ſame time abſent 
from Venice, this pompous ceremony drew 
thither an infinite number of curious people. 
The marquis of Bedamar, who foreſaw it as 
ſoon as he was aſſured of the election of 
Priuli, diſpatched Nolot a ſecond time to 
Naples, with orders to ſee with his own eyes 


the duke of Offuna's brigantines ſet ſail with 


utmoſt expedition. To remove all grounds 
of delay, the captain was ordered to fend to 
the duke as exact a plan as poſſible of the 
execution, and eſpecially to give him an ac- 
count of what had paſled at Venice during 
Nolot's firſt journey. The pirate refined 
upon this precaution, He was for ſecuring 

| the 
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the mind of the viceroy every way : and, to 
convince him that it was not ſuſpected there 
was any reaſon to complain of bim, he con- 
cluded his letter with theſe words:“ Þ ac- 
© cuſe the negligence of Nolot for the long 
& ſtay he made at Naples; for I queſtion not 
e but, had he repreſented things as they were, 


your excellency would ſoon have diſpatched 


« him. He muſt have aſked for money, or 
e ſomething of that ſort ; but he had expreſs 
&« orders to the contrary. And I undertake 
« even now to keep Venice for ſix months 
« in my power, ſhould it be neceliary, in 
c expectation of your excellency's great fleet, 
ce provided your excellency ſends the brigan- 
cc tines as ſoon as Nolot arrives, and the fix 
e thouſand men you are pleaſed to offer.“ 
This letter is of the ſeventh of April, the 
day on which Nolot ſet out. 

In the mean time Renault brought to 
Venice all the officers of the troops that were 
gained, that they might acquaint themſcluas 
with the town, and obſerve the ſeveral poſts, 
in order they might not wander out of the 
way the night of the execution. Before 

they 
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they came they choſe a thouſand of the 
Dutch troops, who were to hold themſelves 
in readineſs to march at the hi{t order: and, 
that the abſence of thoſe thouſand men might 
be the leſs liable to obſervation, they draughted 
them in equal numbers from thoſe places be- 
longing to the ſtate on the Terra-firma, 
where they were diſperſed. To receive all 
theſe men, cach of the officers hired ſepa- 
rately as many lodgings as they could with- 
out giving a ſuſpicion. They told the land- 
lords they were for ſtrangers that came to 
ſee the feitival. And, as to the officers 
themſelves, they all lodzed at the houſes of 
courteſans, where, paying well, they were 
more ſecure than any where elſe, 


Nothing was now remaining but to regu- 
late the order of the execution; and the 
marquis of Bedamar, Renault, and the cap- 
tain ſettled it in concert as follows. 

Upon the cloie of the evening thoſe of the 
thouſand ſo'diers that are come without arms 
ſhall furniſh themſelves at the ambaſſador's 
houſe: five hundred ſhall repair to the 
place of >t. Mark, to the captain: the 


bat 
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beſt part of the other five hundred ſhall join 
Renault in the neighbourhood of the arſenal ; | 
and the reſt ſhall ſeize all the barks, gondolas, 
and ſuch other carriages, as ſhall be found at 
the Rialto bridge ; by means of which they 
ſhall bring up with all expedition about a thou - 
ſand more of the Lieveſtein troops, that are 


ſtill at the Lazatetto. During theſe operation 


all that are concerned ſhall deport them- 
ſelves as peaceably as poſſible, that there 
may be no occalion to declare before the ar- 


rival of thoſe troops: yet, ſhould there be 


a neceſſity for doing it, on account of any 
diſcovery that may be made, the captain 
ſhall intrench himſelf in the ſquare of St. 
Mark; Renault ſhall ſeize the arſenal in 
the manner that ſhall be mentioned ; then 
two cannons ſhalt be fired as a ſignal to 
the brigantines of the duke of Oſſuna, which 
ſhall be in readineſs to enter Venice; and 
the Spaniards, whom they bring, ſhall ſup- 
ply the place of the Walloons that are ſent 
for. But if during this manceuvre there 
{ſhould be no occaſion to declare, the captain, 
ſo ſoon as the Walloons are landed at St. 

8 Mark's 
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Mark's ſquare, ſhall take five hundred of them, 
to join the five hundred he ſhall already have, 
the command of which body to be given to 
Durand the ſerjeant-major. The firſt thing 
to be done ſhall be to draw up theſe thouſand 
men in order of battle in the ſquare ; then 
the captain with two hundred of them ſhall 
make himſelf maſter of the ducal palace, 
eſpecially of the great room full of arms, as 
well to ſupply thoſe of his own men who 
ſhall be deficient, as to hinder the ene- 
my from making uſe of them ; a hundred 
more, under Bribe, ſhall pofleſs themſelves 
of the ſquare ; and another hundred, under 
Brainville, of the Procuracy, by the aſſiſt- 
ance of ſome men who ſhall be ſecretly in- 
troduced into the tower in the day- time; 
this laſt hundred ſhall remain as a corps-de- 
garde in the tower during the time of the 
enterprize, to prevent the ringing of the 
alarm-bell ; poſſeſſion ſhall be taken of the 
entrances of all thoſe ſtreets that lead from 
the ſquare ; here artillery ſhall be placed 
facing the ſtreets, and till a ſupply can be 
had from the arſenal, there ſhall be ſome 
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taken from the gallery of the council of ten, 
which lies hard by, and which it will be no 
difficult matter to ſeize. In all the places 
thus ſecured, and in which corps-de-gardes 
ſhall be ſtationed, every man that is found 
ſhall be poniarded. During theſe ſeveral 
executions round the ſquare, the ſerjeant- 
major ſhall ſtill remain there in order of 
battle with the reft of the troops. All thi; 
ſhall be done with the leaſt poſſible noiie. 
The conſpirators ſhall then begin to declare, 
by petarding the gate of the arſenal ; at the 
report whereof, thoſe eight of them who 
have drawn the plan of it, and who will be 
within, ſhall ſet fire to the four corners of 
it with fireworks, which, together with the 
petards, are prepared for this purpoſe at the 


ambaſſador's. They ſhall likewiſe poniard 


the chief commanders. It will be eaſy for 
them to do this in the confuſion, which the 
fire and the noiſe of the petards will occaſion ; 
eſpecially as thoſe commanders can have na 
ſuſpicion of them. They ſhall afterwards 
join Renault as ſoon as he is entered. Then, 
all together they ſhall kill as many as they find, 
g (3 2 and 
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and the ſoldiers ſhall bring the artillery to 

every place where it is proper to plant it: as 

at the Arena de Mari, at the Fontego dei 
Tedeſchi, at the ſalt- magazines, on the 

tower of the Procuracy, on the bridge of the 

Rialto, and other eminencies, from whence 

the town may be battered into ruins in cafe 

of reſiſtance. At the ſame time that Renault 

ſhall petard the arſenal, the captain ſhall . 
force the priſon of St. Mark, and ſhall arm 
the priſoners. The principal ſenators ſhall be 
killed ; and perſons ſuborned for the purpoſe 
Mall ſet fire to above forty different parts of 
the town the fartheſt diſtant one from an- 
other that is. poſſible that the confuſion may 
be ſo much the greater. Mean. while, the 
Spaniards from the duke of Offuna, having 
heard the ſignal which will be given them 
upon the ſeizing the arſenal, ſhall land alſo 
at the place of St. Mark, and immediately 
diſperſe themſelves into the principal quarters 
of the town, as that of St. George, that of 
the Jews, and others; this under the con- 
duct of the other nine conſpirators. Liberty 
{ball be. the only cry; and, when all theſe 
things 
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things are executed, leave ſhall be given to 
plunder ; but with an exemption for ſtrangers. 
As for them it ſhall be forbidden to take 
any thing from them, under pain of death; 
and no laughter ſhall be made but of thoſe 
who reſiſt. 

Nolot found things in fo good a poſture 
at his arrival at Naples, that the ſix thouſand 
men were ſent off the next dav, under the 
care of an Engliſhman named Elliot. In 
order to give the leſs ſuſpicion, the duke of 
Offuna cauſed his large ſhips to take a great 
compaſs to repair to their poſts ; but he ſent 
Elliot and the brigantines the ſhorteſt way. 
The ſecond day of their ſteering, this little 
fleet met ſome pirates of Barbary, who at- 
tacked it. As it was equipt merely to tranſ- 
port the men it had on board, and not to 
ſuſtain a warm engagement, it was very 
much annoyed by the artillery of the Bar- 
barians, whoſe brigantines were more ma- 
nageable and better armed. But, notwith- 
ſtanding the great crowd of men, which were 
on board thoſe of Naples did not allow them 
ſufficient room to defend themſelves in a 


683 regular 
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regular manner, yet, being all choſen Spa- 
niards, they handled the enemy ſo roughly 
with their ſwords on board ſuch veſſels as 
they could come at, that the pirates would 
probably have repented their ſtopping them, 
had not both ſides been diſperſed by a violent 
ſtorm, which ſeparated them in the very 
height of the action. The litle fleet was 
ſo much damaged that it could not put to ſea 
again for ſome time, and the marquis of 
Bedamar, upon advice hereof, perceiving 
that he could not diſturb the ſolemnity which 
was preparing at Venice, aſſiſted at it with 
more ſplendor than any one. He proteſted 
in fu I] ſenate, in making his compliment to 
the new doge, that the particular joy he ex- 
preſſed at his promotion aroſe from the hopes 
he had that his ſerenity would preſerve on the 
tarone the favourable diſpoſition for the ac- 
compliſhment of the peace, which he had 
lately ſhewn in Friuli. 

At his return from this audience, he ſent 
for Renault and the captain. They were 
no ſooner come than he aſked them if they 
judged it proper to abandon the whole de- 
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ſign. They replied, that not only they were 
of a contrary opinion, but likewiſe their 
aſſociates had appeared no more alarmed at 
this misfortune of the fleet than if it had ar- 
rived ſafe; and they were all diſpoſed to pur- 
ſue the neceſſary meaſures to maintain things 
in their preſent ſituation, in expectation of 
a more favourable opportunity. The am- 
baſſador who had put this queſtion to them, 
trembling, embraced them with tears of joy 
upon this anſwer. He told them with a 
chearfulneſs and ardour that world have re- 
aſſured the fainteſt hearts, and inſpired intre- 
pidity and daringneſs into the moit diſmayed, 
that great diſappointments, which in mon 
affairs might reaſonably ſurprize the mind, 
are accidents natural to extraordinary enter- 
prizes; that they are the only teſt of the 
ſtrength of the ſoul; that then only a man 
ought to eſteem himſelf capable of atchieving 
a great deſign, when he had once ſeen It 
defeated with conſtancy and, tranquillity. It 
was now determined in concert between the 
marquis and his two confidents, that the exe- 
cution {ſhould be deferred till the feaſt of 
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the Aſcenſion, which was not far off, and 
which at Venice is the greateſt of all the 
annual ſolemnities: that in the mean while 
the troops ſhould be kept where they then 
were, and ſupplied with all the conveniencies 
they could wiſh; that for this purpoſe no 
money ſhould be wanting to the principal 
officers ; that of the three hundred, who 
were already come to Venice, the molt con- 
ſiderable ſhould be detained as pledges for 
the fidelity of the reſt; and that the ſub- 
alterns ſhould be ſent back to their troops, 
as well to keep the ſoldiers in their duty as to 
diſcharge the town of ſuch a number of 
officers as might create fuſpicion ; that they 
who were kept ſhould be entertained in the 
moſt agreeable manner, that they might not 
have leiſure for reflecting on the preſent 
ftate of things; that the twenty principal 
conſpirators ſhould have a watchful eye 
upon their conduct; and that, to cblige 
the republic to ſuffer the Lieveſtein troops 
to continue, and not to diſmiſs thoſe of 
Naſſau, the governor of Milan and the 
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viceroy of Naples ſhould not fulfil tne 
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treaties. a 


All the pretences that human wit can 
invent in oppoſition to reaſon, were ſuggeſted 
by the marquis of Bedamar, and put in 
practice by Don Fedro and the duke of 
Oſluna. Nevertheleſs, however averſe to 
it they might be, they were obliged every 
day to make ſome advance towards the 
peace. The council of Spain did not dare 
to hazard any thing in hopes of an event fo 
doubtful as the ſucceſs of the conſpiracy : 
and France, which was for maintaining the 
treaty of Paris, obliged the Venetians to 
conſent to the duke of Savoy's diſbanding 
the troops that halted in the Valteline, and 
ſerved as an excuſe for Don Pedro's delays. . 
This difficulty being removed, the marquis 
of Bedamar, in order to prevent that prince's 
ſurrendering the places he had taken in the 
Montferrat, cauſed a rumour to be ſpread, 
that as ſoon as the duke of Mantua ſhould | | 
be re-eſtabliſhed there, he would come to 
an agreement with the Spaniards for that 
ſtate. 
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fate. At the ſame time Don Pedro con- 
trived a groundleſs quarre] with a miniſter 
of Savoy, who had attended the French am- 
baſſadors to Milan, and ſent him an order 
to depart. The duke, incenſed at this af- 
front, brought the troops ſtill nearer to 
him, and put a ſtop to the evacuating the 
places he was in poſſeſſion of. But the 
ambaſiador's having convinced him that he 
was falling into the ſnare Don Pedro had 
laid for him, he reſtored at once all that he 
had taken. Don Pedro was ſo ſtruck upon 
receiving advice of this, that he could not 
forbear to ſhew his concern even in his pub- 
lic diſcourſes. He was now obliged to re- 
ſtore the priſoners and the ſmaller places: 
but as for Vercelli, which was the im- 
portant object, he made ſuch ſtrange difh- 
culties, that the court of Spain threatened to 
recall him before the uſual time. At fuſt he 
pleaded that it would be diſhonourable for 
him to ſurrender that place while the am- 
baſſadors of France were at Milan, as it 
were to compel him by their preſence. 
They withdrew. Then he declared that | 
he 
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he expected the duke of Savoy ſhould firſt 
reſtore certain lands, which belonged to 
ſome miniſters of Mantua. Theſe lands 
were accordingly reſtored ; and yet Vercelli 
was not ſurrendered. At length, France 
being defirous to conclude the marriage of 
Madame Chriſtiana, the king's ſiſter, with 
the prince of Piedmont, and having ex- 
plained itſelf in a decifive manner in refe- 
rence to that place, Don Pedro began to 
ſend away the ſtores and artillery which 
were there; but with incredible ſflownals. 
The Marquis of Bedamar having ſent him 
word to be ſtill more dilatory, he bethought 
himſelf of requiring new aflurances from 
the Juke of Savoy in favour of the duke of 
Mantua; but the miniſters of Mantua 
themſelves, tired with theſe delays, declared, 
by a public writing, that they wanted no ſuch 
allurances. 

How uneaſy ſoever the marquis of Beda- 
mar was at this declaration, he was much 
more fo at the duke of Offuna's conduct. 
This duke, weary of the complaints whi.h 
the Venetians cauſed to be made to him 

| 4 fiom 
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from every quarter, of his interrupting the 
navigation of the gulph, and not knowing 
what further to alledge in his defence, 
thought fit at laſt to make anſwer, that he 
ſhould not deſiſt fo long as the Venetians 
entertained in their ſervice the moſt irrecon- 
cileable enemies of the king his maſter. 
It will be eaſily apprehended, from the care 
and pains the ambaſſador had taken to detain 
the Dutch troops, of whom the duke of Oſ- 
ſuna complained, how inraged he was when 
he was informed of the duke's anſwer. He 
did not doubt but the ſenate, who were 
defirous of a peace at any rate, would diſmiſs 
them, to leave the viceroy without farther 
excuſe, Rut the event once more deceived 
the prudence of the marquis of Bedamar. 
Some demon, favourable to the extravagan- 
cies of the duke of Oſſuna, in'pired the Ve- 
netians with a reſolution directly contrary 
both to their inclination and their intereſt. 
It was remon{trated to the ſenate, that the 
republic had already more than {ſufficiently 
teſtifed by her proceedings how defirous ſhe 
was of peace, and that this was the very 
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thing that made the Spaniſh miniſters ſo 
backward to fulfil the treaties: that, if they 
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gave the viceroy ſatisfadiion in regard t 
1 


complaint, he would imagine he gave ihe 
law to Venice; and that, inſtead of diſ- 
miſting the Dutch troops, they ought even 
to retain thoſe of Lieveſtein which were to 
depart the firſt opportunity) till the treatics 
were fully executed. 

The joy, which this rcſolution gave the 
marquis of Bedamar, was l by the 
diſcovery of the plot at Crema. T he Pro- 
venſal enſign and the Italian captain, who 
had been gaincd over, quarrelled at play, 
and fought. The captain was N 
wounded, and, to diſcharge his conſcience, 
confeſſed every thing to the Venetian com- 
mander before he expired. The enſign, 
who ſuſpected what would happen, as on 
as he had wounded his man, made his 
eſcape with as many ot his accomplices as 
he could give notice to. The otheis were 


taken, and, among them, the French lieu- 
tenant, 


1 
tenant, who was the chief mana get of the 


affair. But, as Renault had appeared to 
them ns otherwiſe than under the character 
of an agent from Milan, and as they knew 


not what was become of him ſince, the 
whole of this deſign was imputed to Don 
Pedro. About a week after the ſerjeant- 
major, who had agreed to deliver up Moran, 
having with-held and taken fur his own uſe 
certain profits belonging to a valet de 
chambre of the proveditor and to a penſioner 
of the republic, theſe men, exaſperated at the 
loſs, took the opportunity of his abſence to 
go into his houſe, where they broke open 
his coffers, and took away his money and 
his papers. Among theie papers there were 
letters which made mention of the deſign. 
As he knew only that emiſſary from the 
duke of Offina who had negociated with 
him, he could accuſe nobody but the duke. 
But he took a nobler reſolution. He till 
declared in the mid{t of his tortures, that 
he well knew they would not fave him, 


let 


1 


let him diſcover what he would; and that he 
would rather leave his accomplices, if he had 
any, in a condition to revenge his death, 


than deſtroy them likewile without any 
advantage. 

A public thankſgiving was made in Venice 
for theſe two diſcoverics: and yet the main 
enterprize became hereby the more infalli- 
ble. The ſenate concluded they had at 
length diſcovered the hidden cauſe of the ir- 
regular proceedings of the Spaniards z and. 
theſe two plots having milcarried, they 
imagined a profound tranquillity would now 
take place, and no longer doubted of the 
fulfilling of the treaties. 

Mean while, the time of the execution 
was at hand. From the Sunday precceting 
the Aſcenſion to Whitſunday, there is a fair 
at Venice, one of the greateſt in all the 
world. The great cancourſe of traders 
there would be no impediment to the ſurpriz- 
ing the town. At the ſame time it pave the 


thouſand ſoldiers, who came thither among 
| the 
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the merchants, an opportunity to enter it 
and provide themiclves lodgings, without 
being remarked. It was caſy for them to 
leave the Venetian towns where they were 
diſperſed, becauſe for ſome time paſt there 
had been a deſertion of thoſe who were 
moſt eager to return home: and the podeſtats N 
took no care to prevent it, as the republic 
would have ſo many men the fewer to pay. 
But, left it ſhould be wondered at that fo 
many ſhould diſband in ſo ſhort a time, the 
greater part of them gave out at their depar- 
ture that they were going to the fair at Ve- 
nice. They diſguiſed themſelves like men 
of all profeſſions. Care was taken to lodge ; 
together ſuch as ſpoke ditterent languages, 
that they might be the leſs ſuſpected of hold- 
ing intelligence: nor did they appear even 
to have any acquaintance with each other. 
At the ſame time the five hundred Spaniards 
deſigned for the execution of the plot at | 
Crema, which was diſcovered, were ſent by 
Don Pedro into the environs of Breſcia, in 


order, | 
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by 


order, upon the firſt advice of the ſucceſs of 
the conſpiracy, to ſeize upon that town by 
means of the faction that the licutenant of 
count Naſſau had formed there, and which 
fill ſubſiſted. He, who commanded theſe 


' - Spaniards, was inſtructed to bring them 


directly to Venice upon the firlt notice he 
ſhould receive from Renault. 

As for the Venetian fleet, it was retired 
into Dalmatia ; but was prepared to put to 
ſea again upon the firſt orders, on account 
of the continual motions of the duke of Ot- 
ſuna. The captain ſent to the officers, who 
commanded his twelve ſhips in his abſence, 
fireworks of the fierceſt compoſition, to dif- 
tribute privately into all the other thips of 
the ficct the day before the execution. As 
nobody mittruſted theſe cflicers, it was eaſy 
{;r them to do this without being ſuſpected, 
or even perceived. He charged them to 
meaſure their matches with ſuch ex:Ene!:, 
that they might all take fire at ence; that, 
if any ſhip was getting away, they ſnould at- 
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tack it, and either make themſelves maſtes 
of it, or {ink it with their cannon : that they 
ſhould then repair to Venice without loſing 
a moment, and put theinſelves in a poſture 
for the immediate execution of every thing 
but ſhould wait, however, for a freſh order 
before they began. 

The day fixed upon was the Sunday be- 
fore the Aſcenſion, which was the firſt day 
of the fair. 

The duke of Offuna cauſed his little fleet 
to be ſo well convoyed this time, that it ar- 
rived without any accident within fix miles 
of Venice. It was divided into two parts, 


which failed at ſome diſtance from each other 


the better to prevent cbſervation : the 
greatelc was compoſed of barks built like 
fiſher- boats, that they might be the leſs ſuſ- 
picious; the other conſiſted of brigantines 
in the form of privateers. 

On the Saturday morning word was 
brought to Elliot to ſet out the next day 
from the place where he then was at an hour 
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Proper to arrive within ſight of Venice 
in the duſk of the evening; to ſet up the 
ſtandard of St. Mark; to poſſeſs himſelf of 
ſome ſmall iſlands, by which he was to paſs, 
which were of no defence, and from whence 
there was otherwiſe a poſſibility that advice 
might be ſent to Venice of his fleet's being 
in the neighbourhood ; then to preſent him- 
ſelf boldly before the two caſtles of Lido and 
Malamoco, it being known there was no 
garriſon in them, and that he might paſs 
between them without any impediment ; to 
advance within cannon ſhot of Venice; to 
cive notice as ſoon as he arrived there; and, 
by the return of the boat which brought that 
advice, the captain would ſend him ſeamen to 
pilot him, leſt he ſhould be ſtranded on the 
ſhoals with which the waters that encompal; 
Venice abound, or ſplit upon the rocks which 
render the entrance of the ports impracti- 
cable to thoſe who are not uſed to them. 

As the following day was to be employed 
in diipoting things for the execution of the 
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night, Renault and the captain thought it 
proper to hold a conſultation with their com- 
panions on the eve for the laſt time: and 
the captain left it to Renault to repreſent to 
them the ſtate of things, and to give them 
the neceſſary informations. Whatever they 
could do, they could not all meet till it was 
near night. There were preſent the three 
Frenchmen who lodged with Renault, the 
lieutenant of count Naſſau, the three pe- 
tardeers, VAnglade, the two officers of the 
arſenal, the captain, and the lieutenant who 
had been formerly employed there, Nolot, 
the two Brullards, Jaffier, Robert the Hol- 
lander, Theodore the Savoyard who had 
been at the ſcalado of Geneva, and Revillido 


the engineer. 


Theſe twenty men having ſhut themſclves 
up at the Grecian woman's with Renault and 
the captain, in the moſt private part of the 
houſe, after the uſual precautions on ſuch oc- 
caſions Renault addreſſed them. He began 
with a plain and full repreſentation of the 

| preſent 


preſent poſture of things, of the forces of the 
republic and their own, of the diſpoſition | 
of the town and that of the fleet, of the pre- 
parations of Don Pedro and the duke of Oſ- 
ſuna, of the arms and other waclike provi- 
ſions lodged at the houſe of the Spaniſh am- 
baſſador, of the intelligence he had in the 
ſenate and among. the nobles; in a word, 
of the perfect knowledge that had been 
gained of whatever was neceſſary to know : 
having received the approbation of his audi- 
tors on the recital of theſe things, the truth 
of which they knew 2s well as himſeif, and 
which were almolt all of them the effects of 
their care jointly with his; "Theſe, my com- 
5 panions,” coutinued he, © are the means 
& appointed to conduct you to the glory you 
care ſeeking. Each of you can judge whether 
e they are ſufficient and ſure. We have 
« ways, that are infallible, to introduce ten 
© thouſand armed men into a town, which 
has not two hundred to oppole us; the 
& nlunder of which will unite to us all the 
H 3 « ſtrangers, 
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« ſtrangers, whom curioſity or the views of 
ec trade have drawn thither ; and where even 
te the common people themſelves will help us 
<« to {trip the great ones, by whom they have 
been ſo often ſtripped, as ſoon as they ſhall 
« perceive there is no danger in doing it. 
« The beſt ſhips of the fleet are in our inte- 
d relt; and the others already carry within 
ce them what will ſoon reduce them to aſhes. 
„The arſenal, that famous arſenal, the 
„wonder of Europe and the terror of Aſia, 
« js, as it were, already in our power. The 
„nine gallant men who are here preſent, 
and who for theie fix months paſt have been 
prepared to poſſeſs themſelves of it, have 
„ {» well taken their meaſures during this 
delay that they dare engage, on the peril | 
c of their heads, to make themſelves maſters 
* of it. Had we neither the troops of the 
« Lazaretto nor thoſe of the Terra-ſirma, 
e nor Elliot's little fleet to ſupport us, nor 
e the five hundred men from Don Pedro, nor 
the twenty Venetian ſhips of our comrade, 
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& nor the large ſhips of the duke of Offura, 
& nor the Spaniſh army in Lombardy, we 
& ſhould {till be powerful enough, with the 
ce intellizence we have and the thouſand men 
« we have introduced. At the ſame time, 
« all theſe different ſuccours that I have 
« enumerated are fo diſpoſed, that the fail- 
e ing of any cne of them would bring no 
& prejudice to the reit: they may athit, 
« but cannot hurt each other. It is next to 
e impoſſible they ſhould not all fucceed : and 
yet any one ot them alone is ſufficient, If, 
e after having taken all the precautions which 
« human prudence can ſuggeſt, one may 
e make a judgment of the ſucceſs Fortune 
c intends us, What tokens can there be of 
<« her favour, which are: not inferior to thoſe 
« we have? Certainly, my friends, there is 
« ſomething in them miraculous. It is a 
ee thing without precedent in hiſtory for 
ce an cnterprize of this nature to have been 
ce diſcovered in part, without being en- 
« tirely defeated; and yet ours has ſtood 


« the trial of five accidents, the very leaſt of 


« which, in all human appearance, muſt 
ce have been the utter ſubverſion of it. Who 
H 4 „ would 
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„would not have thought that the deſtruc- 
„ tion of Spinoſa, who was projecting the 
„ fame thing with ourſelves, muſt have been 
our deftruction likewiſe? That the dif- 
© miſſion of the Lieveſtein troops, which 
« were entirely devoted to us, would have 
& diſcloſed what we took ſo much pains to 
* conceal]; that the diſperſion of the little fleet 
c would have broken all our meaſures, and 
tc been a plentiful ſource of new miſchicfs ? 
That the diſcovery at Crema, and that at 
« Maran, would neceſſarily be attended with 
« the detection of the whole ſcheme ? And yet 
« all theſe things have had no conſequences. 
The traces were not followed which would 
© have led up to us. No advantage was 
<« made of the light they afforded. Never 
« did fo profound a tranquillity uſher in fo 
„horrible a confuſion. The ſenate ( as 
« we are faithfully informed) is in a 
s perfect ſecurity. Our good deſtiny has 
i blinded the moſt clear-fighted of all men, 
e inſpirited the moſt timorous, lulle aſleep 
e the moit ſuſpicious, confounded the moſt 
e ſubtle and diſcerning. We ſtill live, my 


5 dear friends! we arc even more powerful 
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* than we were before theſe diſaſters: they 
have only ſerved to prove our conſtancy. 
« We ſtill live, and our living ſhall ſoon be 
fatal to the tyrants of this city. Is there 
not ſomething preternatural in ſuch un- 
* common, ſuch perſevering good-fortune ? 
* And have we not ground to believe it to 
be the work of ſome power more than 
* human? And, indeed, my companions, 
* what is there in this world worthy the pro- 
e tection of heaven, if what we arc engaged 
ein be nut worthy of it? We are deſtroying 
the moſt execrable of all governments; 
we are reſtoring the goods of fortune to 
& all the impoveriſhed ſubjects of this ſtate, 
e from whom, were it not for our interpoſi- 
% tion, the avarice of the nobles would wreſt 
&« it eternally. We ſhall preſerve the honour 
cf all thoſe women, who might one day be 
„born under their domination with beauty 
te ſuſſicient to attract them. We ſhall pre- 
& vent the deſtruction of an infinite number 
« of ſuch wretches as for a long time paſt 
their cruelty has ſacrificed even on the 
6& m2 trifinz occaſions, In a word, we 
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&« puniſh the moſt ciiminal of men; men 
« equally polluted with vices that nature ab- 
*< hors, and with thoſe ſhe can barely ſuffer 
„without bluſhing. Let us not then be 
< afraid to take the ſword in one hand and 
tc the torch in the other, to exterminate theſe 
& miſcreants; and, when we behold thoſe 
& palaces, where impiety ſits enthroned, 
« burning with fire rather darted from heaven 
e than applied by us; thoſe tribunals, fo often 
& ſullicd with the tears and the ſubſtance of 
« the innocent, conſumed by the devouring 


« flames; the furious ſoldier drawing out his 


« reeking hands from the body of the infa- 
<« mouſly wicked; death ranging through 
& every quarter; and all the ſpectacles of 
horror that night and military licence can 
&« produce; let us then remember, my friends, 
that there is nothing in this world without 
&« allay; that the moſt praiſe-worthy actions 
are often attended with the molt diſpleafing 
© circumſtances ; and, laſtly, that, in ex- 
change for the many enormitics which 
„ delotated this unhappy country, the diſ- 
orders of to-motrow's night are the only 
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* means to eſtabliſh peace, juſtice and liberty 
„ therein for ever.“ 
This diſcourſe was received by the whole 
aſlembly with that complaiſance which men 
uſually have for ſentiments agreeable to their 


own. But Renault, who had watched their 


countenances, took notice that Jaſſier, one 
of the captain's beſt friends, had fallen all on 
a ſudden from an extreme attention into 2 
perturbation which he ſtrove in vain to con- 
ceal ; and that there ſtill remained in his eyes 
an air of aſtoniſhment and ſadneſs, that be- 
trayed a mind ſe.zed with horror. Renault 
ſpoke of it to the captain, who made a jcſt of 
it at firſt; but, having obſcrved Jaffier for 
ſome time, he was almoſt of the ſame opinion. 
Renault, who well knew the relation and 
the conſtant connection there is between the 
moſt ſecret motions of the foul and the ſiight- 
eſt exterior appearances when a man is in any 
agitation of ſpirit, having maturely conſidet ed 
what he imagined he had ſeen in Jafter's 
countenance, thought himſelf obliged to de- 
Clare to the captain that he looked upon him 
as a man not ta be truſted, The captain, 
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who knew Jafter to be one of the braveſt 
men exiſting, taxed this opinion with raſh- 
neſs and want of moderation ; but Renault, 
obſtinate in the juſtification of his ſuſpicion, 
Jaid the grounds of it and the conſequences 
fo clearly before him, that, if the captain 
was not as fully convinced of the matter as 
himſelf, he judged at leaſt, that Jafier was 
a man to be obſerved. He ſignified, how- 
ever, to Renault that, even though Jaffier 
ſhould be ſtaggered (which he could ſcarcely 
believe) he would not have time enough, be- 
fore the morrow- night, to deliberate upon 
betraying them, and to come to a reſolution 
to do it; but that, let it be as it might, in 
the preient poſture of affairs there was no 
time for forming new meaſures, and it was a 
rifſs they muſt unavoidably run. Renault 
replied, there was one ſure means to avoid 
it; and that was to poniard Jafhe: themſelves 
that very night. The captain remained ſilent 
{or icme time at this propoſal ; but, at length, 
he made anſwer, that he could not reſolve to 


poniard the deareſt friend he had upon a bare 


ſuſpicion; that the action might be attended 
with 


( 19 J 
with ſeveral ill conſequences ; that he feared 
it would ſtartle their companions, and that 
Renault and himſelf would become odious to 
them, and be looked upon as perſons affeQ-, 
ing a fort of empire, aad 2 power over them 
of life and death: that it could not be ſup- 
poſed their companions would apprehend the 
neceſſity of killing Jaſfier fo fully as them- 
ſelves; and that, not apprehending it, each 
conſpirator would with great uncafinels con- 
ſider his life as ex:mo{cd to the fitſt ſuſpicion 
they might have of him: that, when men ate 
in vehement emotion, a {mail matter may 
give their minds a wicng turn; and that. 
when things are o ſituated, the leaſt altera- 
tion is of extreme conſequence, as none but 
violent reſclutions can then be taken: that, 


ſhould they endeavour to conceal the cauſe o 


Jaffier's diſappearing, it was much to be feared 
their aſſociates would imagine either that he 
was diſcovered and had fed, or that he was a 
priſoner, or a tiaitcr; and that, what rea- 
ſons ſoever ſhould be given tor it, his abſence 
upon the very point of the execution, con- 
fidering how great a mare he was to have 
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therein, could not but intimidate and fill 
them with melancholy thoughts. | 


While Renault was liſtening attentively to 


this diſcourſe of the captain, one of their peo- 


ple came into the room with an order from 
the ſenate, juſt then received, for all thoſe 
who had any poſt in the fleet to go on board 
the next morning. At the ſame time was 
brought a note from the ambaſſador, which 
diſcovered the reaſon of that order. The 
duke of Oſſuna could not leave Naples fo 
privately, to repair to his great ſhips, but the 
ſpies of the republic were apyrized of it: but 
as he had left an order that no carriage ſhould 
be furniſhed to go to Venice till a certain 
time, and that all letters directed thither 
ſhould be ſtopped, the Venetians could not 
have advice of his departure before that day. 
The arch-duke, then newly eleAed king 
of Bohemia, had deſired ſuccours from him, 
to oppoſe the rebels of that country, who be- 
gan to be in motion; and, the viceroy having 
boaſted that he would conduct thoſe ſuccours 
through the oulph to the very ports of the 
arch duke in Iſtria, the Venctians had cauſed 
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him to be intreatcd even by that prince him- 
ſelf to ſteer another courſe. Put, as he did 
not govern himſelf by thoſe reaſons which 
govern other men, when they were aſſured 
of his departure, they made no doubt but it 
was to conduct in perſon thoſe fuccours by 
the way he had intended. They would not 
difpute the paſſage with him, as they might 
have done, becauſe they would avoid a rup- 
ture; but they thought proper to fend their 
flect to the coaſts of if ria, where he was to 
land his troops, in order to obſerve him, and 
to be a check upon the varus temptations he 
might be under at the ncht of their maritime 
places. 

The firmeſt reſolutions, of which our na- 
ture is capable, proceed, for tlie moſt part, 
from a ſtrong repricentation to the mind ot the 
danger thas 3 is to be incurred: by mcans of 
this repreſentation th my. at length, having 

often confidered the circumſtances of that 
danger, familiaiiſes ile Alf» with them, how 


frightful focver they may be. But then all 


the ſirmnets of its re olution is fo connected 


with thoſe particular circum 
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any one of them happen to alter upon the 
point of execution, there is great danger that 
the reſolution will ſuffer a change likewiſe, 
This was what Renault and the captain ap- 
prehended would happen with reſpcct to their 
companions upon this unſoreſcen embarka- 
tion of the Venetian fleet, which they were 
juſt informed of. The news therefore gave 
them much uneaſineſs: for they inſtantly 
judged it would oblige them, how unwilling 
loever they might be to do it, to make {ome 
alteration in the diſpoſition they had agreed 
on for the execution of their enterprize. 
This execution could not be immediately 
performed, for the niglit was too far ad- 
vanced. Tt would be day before notice could 
be given to the little fleet to approach within 
cannon-ſhot of Venice, where it was requi- 
ſite it ſhould be to begin, and before the 
troops could be ſent from the Lazaretic. As 
for the next day, the Venetians intending to 
put to ſez, ſhould Elliot be ordered to nove 
forward, he would inſallibly mect many of 
thoſe who would be all that day rcpairing tom 
Venice on board the ect. Ih courſe which 
this 
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this fleet was to ſteer, was the moſt favour- 
able the conſpirators could wiſh. It was go- 
ing to turn its back to Elliot ; and, all things 
being well conſidered, it was judged proper 
to give it time to get to ſome diſtance. Ihe 
difficulty was to reſolve whether the captain, 
FAnglade, the three petardeers, and the other 
conſpirators who had poſts there, ſhould obey 
the order of the ſenate. They ſeemed indit- 
penſibly neceſſary at Venice for the execu- 
tion; and the captain eſpecially; and yet 
he was the man who could leaſt of all ftay 
behind. The important command he had on 
board the fleet would make him more re- 
marked than all the others together. As molt 
of them had employment on board his ſhips, 
he could almoſt alone by his authority ſupply 
the want of them, if he were preſent; and 
could even hinder their abſence from being 
obſerved. For theſe reaſons it was deter- 
mined that he ſhould go with only l'Anglade, 
whoſe employment in the fleet depended im- 
mediately on the general, as did likewiſe 
that of the three petardeers. But, as for the 
petardecrs, they choſe to run all hazards ra- 
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ther than ſuffer them to depart. The gene- 
ral inquired after them as ſoon as he ſaw the 
captain. The captain anſwered, that he 
imagined them to be concealed in Venice in 
the houſes of courteſans, as well as ſome of 
his officers, whom he miſſed ; and that the 
hurry in which he was obliged to come away 
had not given him time to find them out. 
The general was ſo preſſed by the ſenate to 
be gone, and for the ſame reafon ſo buſy, 
that he could not ſend to feek after them, 
| nor upon any account wait till they were 
11 found. 

The captain, before he went on board, 
took Jaffier aſide, and begged him to ſupply a 
his place near Renault on the night of execu- N 
tion. He ſpoke in high terms of the confi- | 
dence they all had in his conduct and cou- 
rage; and told him that, without that aſſur- 
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ance, be ſhould never have reſolved to go; 
but that he thought he left another ſelf to his 
companions, while Jaffier remained with 
chem. During this ſpeech the captain ob- 
ſerved him with attention: but he, over- 
zome by the teſtimonies given him of the 
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eſteem in which he was held, anſwered with 
ſuch tokens of zeal, fidelity, and acknowledg- 
ment as would have confirmed the moſt ſuſ- 
picious. This was the laſt effort of his dy- 
ing reſolution. It vaniſhed when the face of 
his friend was turned. Having now no 
longer before his eyes the only man who was 
capable, by the conſideration he had for him, 
to keep him ſteady, itreſolution took entire 
poſſeſſion of his ſoul. The deſcription Re- 
nault had made of the night of execution, in 
the concluſion of his harangue, had ſtruck 
him to ſuch a degree, that he could not mode- 
rate his pity. His imagination added to this 
deſcription : it repreſented to him minutely 
and in the moſt lively colours all the cruel- 
ties arid injuſtices inevitable on ſuch occaſions. 
From that moment he hears nothing on all 
ſides but the cries of infants trampled under 
foot, the groans of aged men in the agonies of 
death, and the ſhrieks of raviſhed women. He 
ſees nothing but palaces falling to the ground, 
temples in flames, and holy places covered 
with blood. Venice, the ſad, the deplorable 


Venice, preſents herſelf every where before 
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his eyes, not triumphant now, as heretofore, 
over the wide conquering Ottoman and the 
haughty Spaniard, but in aſhes, or in fetters, 
and more immerſed in the blood of her chil- 
dren than in the waters that ſurround her, 
The diſmal image purſues him night and day, 
ſollicits, urges, ſtaggers him: in vain he 
endeavours to drive it away. More obſtinate 
than all the fabled furies, it poſſeſſes him in 
the midſt of his repaſts, diſturbs his repoſe, 
mingles iifelf in his dreams. But then to 
betray his friends! and ſuch friends!] men 
intrepid, inteiligent, of unrivalled merit in 
their ſeveral ways! it would be the work of 
ages to bring together a ſecond time ſo great 
a number of extraordinary perſons. What ! 
at the inſtant they are going to render them- 
ielves mcmorable to lateſt poſterity, muſt 
the fruit of the greateſt reſolution, that ever 
entered the minds of private men, be raviſhed 
from them, upon the very point of being 
reaped ? in what manner too will they periſh ? 
by tortures more ſtudied and more exquiſite 
than whatever the tyrants of paſt ages have 
invented, Who knows not that in Venice 

there 
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there is a priſon more capable of ſhaking the 
conſtancy of a man of courage than the mot 
frightful puniſhments of other countries? 

Theſe laſt reflex ions which attacked Jafſier 
in his weakeſt part, confirmed him again in 
his firſt ſentiments. The pity he ſelt for 
his companions balanced in his foul that 
which the deſolation of Venice had excited: 
and he continued unreſolved till the day of 
the Aſcenſion, to which the execution had 
been deferred. 

In the morning there came adyice from the 
captain, He aſſured them he would anſwer 
for the fleet; informed them it was ſailing to 
the neighbourhood of Maran ; and required 
a boat to be diſpatched to him, to give him 
notice when the Licveſtein troops were ſent 
for from the Lazaretto; and he would wait 
for that advice, to begin to act on his fide. 
The guides that had been promiſed to Elliot, 
vere lent him. Suborned perſons were in- 
troduced into the tower of the procurucy of 
St. Mark, who had fo re acquaintance with 
thoſe who kept guard there, and who laid 
them aſleep by the means of drugs and icenis 
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proper for that purpoſe, mixed with their 
food and liquor, and by inducing them to eat 
and drink to exceſs on account of the public 
rejoicings. Orders were given to certain 
choſen officers to ſecure the houſes of thoſe 
| ſenators who were moſt to be feared, and to 
kill them. Each of them was informed of 
the particular houſe he was to attack, and 
each of the principal conſpirators, and 
other officers, the poſt he was to oc- 
cupy, the number of men he was to com- 
mand, the place where he was to take them, 
the word to know them by, and the way by 
which he was to lead them. Notice was like- 
wiſe given to the troops at the Lazaretto, to 
the Spaniards on board the little fleet, and to 
the thouſand Hollanders who were already in 
Venice, how they were to divide themſelves 
from St. Mark's ſquare, where they were all 
firſt to rendezvous, the places they were to 
ſeize, the commanders that were appointed 
them, and the watch-word to know them by. 
The galley of the council of ten was viſited 
by perſons no way to be ſuſpected ; and the 
artillery was found to be in à condition to. 
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Jaffier had the curioſity to ſee the cere- 
mony of the doge's eſpouſal of the fea, that 
being the laſt time it would be performed. 
Here his compaſſion revived in all its force at 
ſight of the public rejoicings. The profound 
tranquillity of the unhappy Venetians gave 
him ſo much the more lively a ſenſe of their 
approaching deſolation; and he became more 
unreſolved than ever. 

But, in fine, heaven would not abandon 
the work of twelve ages, and of ſo many 
able minds, to the fury of a courteſan and 
A band of deſperadoes. 

The good genius of the republic ſuggeſted 
to Jaffier an expedient, by which he hoped 
to ſave Venice and his companions at the ſame 
time. He went to Bartholomew Comino, 
ſecretary to the council of ten, and told him 
be had ſomething very urgent to reveal, 
which concerned the ſafety of the republic : 
but that he firſt required from the doge and the 
council the promiſe of one favour, and that 
they ſhould likewiſe engage themſelves by 
the moſt facred oaths to fee that promiſe ratu- 
fied by the ſenate. And this favaur was 
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the granting the lives of two- and twenty per- 
ſons that he ſhould name, what crime ſoever 
they ſhould have committed: but that they 
ſhould not think of wreſting the ſecret from 
him by torments; for there were none ſo ex- 
cruciating as to force a ſingle word from his 
mouth. The ten were inſtantly aſſembled; 
and, without loſing any time, they deputed 
to the doge, to receive from him the promiſe 
that Jaffier required. He made no more 
heſitation to give it than they had done: and 
Jafſier now, fully ſatisfied with what he was 
going to do, laid open to them the whole of 
the conſpiracy. The thing appeared to them 
horrible, and ſtrange beyond belief: but, it 
being eaſy to prove the truth of ſome of the 
particulars, Comino was ſent to the tower 
of the procuracy. He informed the council 
at his return that he had found the whole 
guard either drunk or aſleep. He was then 
diſpatched to the arſenal. Here he was a 
conſiderable time before he could find the 
officers who had been gained: but at length 
a ſervant, intimidated by his threats, ſhewed 
him a little door, which he cauſed to be 


broke 
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broke open, aftet he had knocked ſeveral 
times in vain. He found the officers and the 
three petardeets juſt finiſhing the fireworks 
intended for the execution. He aſked them 
tor what realon they worked upon fo great a 
[eitival, and why they had not opened to him 
venen he knocked: they anſwered, with much 
preience of mind, that the pctardeers were to 
tet out the next day to repair to the fleet; 
that the general had ordered them to bring a 
great number of fireworks ready to play off; 
that, not having a ſufficient quantity ready- 
made, they had deſired the others to aſſiſt in 
tie making them: that, as it might be a mat- 


ter of conſequence, they had thought proper 


to diſpenſe with the oblervatioi of the feſti- 
val; and, in order to do it without ſcandal, 
they had ſhut themſelves up as he found them, 
in the moſt retired part of the arſenal, which 
they nad choſen on that account 

Though Comino could find nothing to 
reply to this anſwer, he made them priſoners. 
The ten more and more alarmed, ſent next to 


the Grecian woman's houſe; but nobody 


was found there, The ſuborned perſons who 
| had 
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had laid the guard aſleep in the tower, had 
counterfeited themſelves afleep likewiſe, when 
they ſaw Comino. But he was no ſooner 
gone than they made all ſpeed to the Gre- 
cian's, where they gave the alarm ſo warmly, 
that, without loſing an inſtant, Nolot, Ro- 
bert, Revillido, Retroſi, Villa-\'ezzana, Du- 

rand, Ternon, and Robert Brulard, who 
chanced to be with her, went and threw 
themſelves all together into one of the barks 
that had been retained at the Rialto to bring 
the troops from the Lazaretto, and were fo 
fortunate as to get out of Venice. The con- 
cern their eſcape gave the council made them 
reſolve to ſearch the houſes of the ambaſſa- 
dors of France and Spain without farther de- 
lay. They aſked civilly for admittance about 
an affair which related to the welfare of the 
republic. The ambaſſador of France granted 
it as civilly; and Renault was taken and 
brought away, with Laurence, Brulard, and 
de Bribe. Fut the Spaniard refuſed with 
great tartneſs; and, when he ſaw them enter 
by force, alledged the privileges of his func- 
tion, and proteſted againſt the violence that 
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was offered him. There were found in his 
houſe arms for above five hundred men, ſixty 
petards, and an incredible quantity of pow- 
der, fireworks, and other things of like na- 
ture, Of all this an exact inventory was ta- 
ken; and he himſelf was preſent, affecting 
to ridicule them, 

Juſt as this inventory was ks to the 
council of ten, a nobleman of the houſe of 
Valeria arrived there with Brainville and 
Theodore, two of the principal conſpirators. 
They had been informed a little before, that 
every thing had been diſcovered ; and, havy- 
ing no hopes of getting from Venice (for 
they had been told at the ſame time that the 
ports had been all ſhut up upon the Greek 
woman's eſcaping) they reſolved to make a 
ſhew of being willing to reveal the conſpiracy. 
They therefore went to this nobleman, whom 
they bad known in Flanders, that he might 
bring them before the council of ten; where 
they were ſecured, 

In the mean time a general ſearch was made 
in all taverns, inns, lodging-houſes, brothels, 
and every ocher place where ſtrangers might 

be 
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be ſuppoſed to be concealed ; and all Dutch, 
French, Spaniſh, Walloon, Neapolitan, and 
Milaneſe officers were ſeized, to the number 
of near four hundred. 

While theſe things were doing, two na- 
tives of Dauphiny, who came from Orange, 
arrived in their boots, as they had flung them- 
ſelves a q rt.ng their horſes, into the bark 
that brought them. They informed the 
council, that ſume Frenchmen ot th ir ac- 
quaintane having wrote to them from Venice, 
that, if they wiſhed to enrich themſelves, they 
need only haiten thitherſ there being aconſpira- 
Cy juſt upon the point of execution to ſeize the 
place and give it up to plunder) they had 
poſted with all ſyeed io make a diſcovery of fo 
wicked a delign, inſtead of taking any ſhare 
therein, Thanks were given them, and an 
elegant apartment appointed them, where 
they were dciued to repoſe till the ſenate 
ſhould be at leifure to think of a proper re- 
ward for the fe. vice. 

By this time it was day; the ſenate aſ- 
ſembled, and the marquis of Bedamar de- 
manded audience. It was granted him merely 


out 
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out of curioſity. I he noiſe of the conſpiracy 
was now ſpread through the who'e city, and 
occaſioned a dreadful tumult. The popu- 
lace, who had a confuted knowledge of the 
Spaniards being the c: ntrivers of it, got to- 
gether about the ambaſlador's palace, in order 
to break into it; and were going to ſet it on 
fire, when the perſons arrived who were to 
conduct him to audience. They made known 
their commiſſion; and the mob, now in hopes 
that the ſenate would inflict an exemplary 
puniſhment on him, ſuſfered him to come out 
alone, and followed him with all the foul 
language and imprecations imaginable. The 
ambaſT.dor, as ſoon as he was before the ſe- 
nate, began with bitter complaints of the 
violence that had bcen committed in his houſe 
contrary to the law of nations: and he ac- 
companied his complaints with ſuch haughty 
and furious menaces of revenge, that the 
greater part of the ſenators were in conſterna- 
tion, dteading that he had ſtill ſome unknown 
means to accompliſh his enterprize. The 
doge returned him for anſwer that they would 
excuſe that outrage to him, when he had 

given 
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given them a reafon for the warlike prepara- 
tions that were found in his houſe, who, 
as being an ambaiiiulor, cught to be a mini- 
ſter of peace. He replied, that he was 
aſtoniſhed that perſons who had a reputa- 
tion for wiſdom, {ſhuuld be fo weak as to in- 
ſult him to his face upon fo frivolous a pre- 
tence : that they knew as well as he did that 
all thoſe proviſions were but depoſited in his 
houſe, as others had been before, to be ſent 
to Naples and into Tirol : that, as for the 
arms, all the world knew there wert none fo 
good as thoſe made in the towns belonging 
to the republic: and that, for the fireworks 
and other things of that kind, ſome workmen 
of extraordinary ſkill having offered them- 
ſelves to him, he had been induced to em- 
ploy them out of cutiofity. The doge, in- 
terrupting him, told him, thoſe. workmen 
were villains, or rather monſters born for the 

everlaſting ſhame of human nature ; and, as 
he ſpoke theſe words, he preſented to the am- 
baſſador a letter of credence of the governor 
of Milan, which had been found among Re- 
nault's papers, with other letters from the 
duke 


E % 
duke of Oſſuna. The ambaſſador made an- 
ſwer, that, as for the duke of Oſſuna, he 


had already declared that he no way con- 


cerned himſelf with his conduct; and, as to 
the letter of credence, it was true the am- 
baſſador of France had recommended to him 
a gentleman ſome time before, who ſtood in 
need of favour at Milan upon ſome particular 
account; and he had given that gentleman 


the letter they ſhewed him; but that he was 


wholly ignorant the republic was any way 
concerned theretn. 


The doge, ſeeing by theſe replies that the 
ambaſſador would never want an anſwer, con- 
tented himſelf with repreſenting to him with 
much gravity the blackneſs of his enterprize, 
and concluded with proteſting they were all 
very far from ſuſpecting the king his maſter 
to have had any part therein. The ambaſſa- 


dor replied to this remonſtrance, with all the 


paſſion and indignation of a virtuous man 
whoſe honour is unjuſtly attacked ; that he 
was of a nation to which valour and pru- 


dence were ſo natural, that thev had no need 
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to have recourſe to baſe artifices to ruin their 
enemies; and that the King his maſter was 
powerful cnough to deſtroy them by open 
force, without making uſe of treachery ; 2s 
might poſſibly very ſhorily appear. He went 
out abruptly after theſe words without any 
ceremony. Thoſe who conducted him, 
begged him to reſt himſelf for ſome time in 
a neighbouring apartment, till the ſenate had 
given the neceſſary orders for his ſafety : and 
he ſuffered himiclf to be taken whitherſoever 
they pleaſed, overcome with rage, and with- 
out making any reply, While the pcpuiace 
was got together in the ſquare, to tear him 
in pieces as ſoon as the ſenate ſhould deliver 
bim up, it was eaſy for thoſe who were ſent 
to his houſe with a ſtiong guard to get his 
domeſtics on board, and the moſt valuable 
part of his furniture. "They then came to 
fetch him, and conducted him, through pri- 
vate paſſages of the palace, to a brigantine 
well armed ard attended with 2 good convoy. 
The populace, enraged at his eſcape, made 
effigies of him and of the duke of Offuna, 
which they treated in the ſame manner as 


! 
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they would have treated their perſons, had 
they been in their power. 

Orders were ſent at the ſame time to their 
general at fea immediately to drown Þ Anglade, 
captain James Pierre, and all ſuch officers on 
board the captain's ſhips, as he moſt confided 


in. As it was imagined they would be upon 


their guard, a veſſel of the moſt foreign and 
uncommon conſtruction that could be found at 
Venice was made choice of to carry the order, 
and equipt after the manner the moſt likely 
to make it ſuppoſed ſhe came from an- 
other quarter. She likewiſe took a large 
compaſs about that ſhe might arrive on the 
contrary ſide to which ſhe ought, had ſhe 


come from Venice. It was afterwards known 


that the captain had been all the night in ex- 
pectation ; and, ſceing this veſſel arrive, he 
immediately went on board the largeſt of his 
ſhips, 'as if he had ſuſpected the truth, and 
was for putting himſelf in a ſtate of defence, 
in caſe he was betrayed. But it is probable 


that the fear of ruining all through a terror, 


which might be merely panic, ſtopped him 
ſome time, to deliberate whether he ſhould 
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declare or not: for the general, who loſt not 
a moment, having ſent to him two choſen 
men, of whom there could be no ground of 
ſuſpicion, they entered without arms, as to 
appearance, the place where he was, and 
found him alone; when, accoſting him with 
an air as free as uſual, they poniarded him 
ſuddenly, and threw him into the ſea, without 
any one's perceiving it. L'Anglade and forty 
of his officers were preſently after treated in 
the ſame manner, and with the ſame ſecrecy. 
Mean while Renault, being interrogated at 
Venice, makes anſwer that he knows not the 
purport of any of their queſtions. They 
mention to him the letter of credence to Don 
Pedro, a paſs-port in Spaniſh for all the 
countries ſubject to Spain, bills of exchange 
for large ſums, and the thouſand piſtoles in 
gold. He replies that he knows neither the 
ambaſſador of Spain, nor the governor of Mi- 
lan: and therefore, if there be any thing 
among his papers relating to them, it muſt 
have been put there by ſomebody elſe : and, 
as for the bills of exchange and the piſtoles, 
it was all he was poſſeſſed of in the world. 
He 
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He was put to the rack ordinary and extra- 
ordinary ; but he ſaid nothing farther, except- 
ing that he was a poor old man, but a man 
of quality, probity, and honour, and that 
God would revenge him. He was brought 
to the rack for ſeveral days together ; and 
even a pardon was promiſed him if he would 
confeſs all he knew; but to no purpoſe ; and, 
after having been tortured in every form at 
difterent times, he was at laſt ſtrangled in pri- 
ſon, and hung up publicly by one foot, as a 
traitor. The licutenant of count Naſſau, the 
three petardeers, Bribe, Laurence Brulard, 
and the two officers of the arſenal were hung 
up in the ſame manner, after having ſuffered 
the rack with the fame conftancy. But 
Brainville, Theodore, and above three hun- 
dred officers were only ſtrangled or drowned 
privately. | 


In the mean time Jaffier, in deſperation at 
the diſmal conſequence of Ris compaſſion, 
made loud complaints of the doge's and coun- 
cil's not keeping the promiſe they had made 
in favour of his companions. It was not in- 

deed violated till after mature deliberation ; 
| K 2 nay, 
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nay, ſeveral among them were for having it 
religiouſly adhered to: others remonſtrated 
that, had the conſpiracy been made known 
by Jaffier only, it might be a matter of doubt, 
but that the two natives of Dauphiny hav- 
ing likewiſe revealed it, the ſenate was at full 
liberty to act atter the ſame manner as though 
Jaffier had made no diicovery. This advice 
carried it, being ſupported by the public 
conſternation and horror, though much might 


have been urged on the other tide of the queſ- 
tion. 


Every method was taken to appeaſe Jaffier. 
They offered him money and employment; 
but he would accept of nothing. He per- 
ſiſted, but to no purpole, in demanding the 
lives of his companions; and at length left 
the city, inconſolable for their puniſhment, 
The ſenate, being informed of it, diſpatched 
meſiengers after him, and ſent him four thou- 
land chequins, which were forced upon him, 
together with an order to quit the territories 
of the republic in three days upon pain of 
death. The pity he felt for his companions 
redoubled upon him as often as he reflected 

that 
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that he had been the cauſe of their deſtrue- 
tion. He learnt upon the road that the deſign 
upon Breſcia was {till in a condition to ſue- 
ceed. The deſire of being revenged on the 
ſenate prompted him to go and fing himſelf 
into that town. But, the ten having diſ- 
covered that affair by ſome papers of the con- 
ſpirators, ſcarcely was he got thither when 
ſome troops arrived, who took poſſeſſion of 
the principal poſts, and put tzveral Spaniards, 
who had been introduced there, tothe ſword. 
Jaffier was taken fighting at the head of them 
like a man who fouguat only to iell his life 
dearly ; and being brought to Venice a few 
days after, hc was there drowned the day after 
his arrival. 

The death of this unhappy man having 
compleated the reſtoring tranquillity to this 


noble city, the firſt care of the ſenate was to 


demand another ambaſledor from Madrid. 


Don Lewis Bravo was preſently nominated 
for that employ, with orders to {ct out im- 
mediately : and the marquis of Bedamar (ac- 
cording to cuſtom] gave him inftructions in 
writing; Which inſtructions migat be re- 

duced 
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duced in a manner to theſe two points. The 
firſt was, that the new ambaſſador ſhould upon 
all occaſions exclaim loudly againſt the con- 
duct of his predeceſſor, and affect a quite 
contrary one even in the moſt indifferent 
things. The other that, in all the affairs he 
ſhould have to negociate relative to the rights 
and pre-eminencies of the republic, he ſhould 
conſult, inſtead of all other memoirs, the 
Squittinio della Liberta Veneta, to which 
the marquis refers him in ſeveral places in 
theſe inſtructions, and in terms which, 


though modeſt, diſcover ſufficiently his pater- 
nal fondneſs for that libel. 


Soon after there was publiſhed, both by 
ſound of trumpet and in writing throughout 
all the territories of the republic, a prohibi- 
tion, on pain of death, to impute any part of 
the conſpiracy either to the king of Spain or to 
the Spaniards. Thirty thouſand ducats were 
given to the two natives of Dauphiny, who 
came from their own country to diſcover it. 
Don Pedro, ſeeing every thing paſt retrieval, 
diſbanded the reſt of his troops, and ſur- 
rendered Vercelli. The duke of Offuna ſer 
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che captain's wife and children at liberty, 
and was much their friend. "The marquis 
of Bedamar had an order from Spain to go 


and ſerve as firſt miniſter in Flanders; and, 
a few years after, a cardinal's hat was ſent 


him from Rome. 
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